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REVIEW. 


A Sketch of the Internal Condition of the United States of 
America, and of their Political Relations with Europe. By 
a Russian. Translated from the French, by an American. 
With Notes. Baltimore. E.J.Coale. 8vo. pp. 163. 


Tuts work is attributed to a gentleman, who has resided some 
years in the United States, in an official capacity. His opportu- 
nities for observation have been considerable, and his book affords 
sufficient evidence of his having made good use of them. It is, 
what it purports to be, a mere sketch of the internal condition 
of the United States, and is not likely to call the attention of 
our citizens on account of any important information, which they 
can expect from it. It will probably, however, be very generally 
interesting on another score, that of affording gratification to the 
natural curiosity, which influences alike the prince and the peasant, 
the civilized man and the savage, to inquire what is thought of 
him by his neighbours and cotemporaries. The citizens of this 
republic have been charged with an extraordinary share of this 
feeling, and it would not be diffictlt to show abundant reason why 
this should be the case. We are very far from denying or con- 
cealing the fact, which indeed we consider as a result of that 
general intellectual activity, which belongs to the hopeful youth 
of nations, as well as to that of individuals. ‘There is somewhat 
of an excessive desire of fame, it may be, an over-eagerness 


For the world’s debt to deeds of high degree. 
But it will be a worse state of things, when we shall have become 


callous to censure and indifferent to reproof. 
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It is not now, however, the question, what we think of ourselves, 
but what M. Poletica thinks of us; and it is gratifying to find the 
opinion of an impartial foreigner so favorable to our country and 
its institutions ; the rather, as his education, habits, and situation 
naturally lead him to prefer a form of government so unlike our 
own. His opinions respecting the condition of the United States, 
are, with some few and slight ‘exceptions, equally just and liberal ; 
they dé credit to his own candor and skill in discriminating, 
as well as to the manners and institutions which are the subject 
of them. 

The following extract, from the “General Considerations,” 
with which his book begins, will show the attention which the 
author has has bestowed on the causes of things. 


«« From the irrevocable recognition of the political independence 
of the United States of America, by the treaty of Paris, of 1783, 
until towards the present time, the world has seen them prosper 
with a rapidity without example in the history of the most civilized 
nations. 

“ Natural and immutable causes, joined to others entirely acci- 
dental and transient, have concurred in producing the extraordinary 
developement of industry, in a country so recently emancipated, 
and so far from the great focus of civilization. 

« Among the permanent causes, we must assign the first rank to 
the geographical situation of the United States, which gives them 
all the advantages of an insular position, in regard to external 
security, without excluding those which result from the possession 
of a territory immense in extent, and susceptible of every species 
of culture. To be perfectly secure in the peaceful enjoyment of 
this vast and beautiful domain, the North Americans never had, 
nor have they now, any other but tribes of Indian hunters to con- 
tend with, which daily and visibly diminish by the necessary effects 
of their precarious and wandering life. The great extent of fertile 
lands, and the abundance of the means of subsistence in the United 
States are the more favorable to the population, as it is naturally 
active, laborious, and enterprising. 'Thus have we seen it double 
itself in the space of twenty years succeeding the war of their 
Independence. This single fact in their statistical annals has not 
since been repeated. 

‘To this principal cause of the so rapidly increasing prosperity 
of the United States, we should undoubtedly add the salutary influ- 
ence of a government as imperceptible in its progress as in its 
operations. Here, locality has again been favorable to that country. 
The absence of all immediate neighbourhood that could be dreaded, 
enables them to afford to their republican institutions all the latitude 
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_which the opinions and prevailing habits of the people could claim. 
Wisely judging that the existence of a standing army would badly 
accord with the genius of a popular government, they have reduced 
it to a handful of men, so that they have no cause to apprehend 
any serious inconvenience to the safety or tranquillity of the Ameri- 
can Confederation. 

“Their civil and political laws have been conceived in a spirit 
eminently calculated to guard individual liberty. Such must be 
the case in a country, in which, since its first colonization, the 
hatred of political or religious persecution has been transmitted 
from age to age as a revered tradition. 

* Tt is well known that the first colonist who came to the United 
States, were men who had abandoned their own country to seek 
refuge from the civil troubles with which England was agitated 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. Many of them fled 
from the religious persecution, to which the English protestants 
were exposed during the reign of the Stuarts. These colonists 
were the first legislators of the country. It is therefore natural, 
that all their ideas, all their solicitude should be directed to the 
adoption of the most effectual measures against arbitrary and 
religious intolerance. In fact, among the first institutions and 
municipal laws which governed the English Colonists of North 
America until their emancipation, we find the most protecting 
spirit of liberty, and the most unlimited freedom of conscience. 
The war of Independence, commonly called in Europe the Ameri- 
can War, effected but little thange in these matters, because the 
sole object of that war, was political Independence, and not civil 
liberty, which the Anglo-Americans had enjoyed in an equal de- 
gree with their English brethren. 

‘‘ So true is this, that when the rupture took place between the 
mother country and the colonies, some of the thirteen confederated 
states retained their ancient constitutions granted by the British 
government ; and, what is still more remarkable, these very states 
were considered more democratical than the rest. It will be suffi- 
cient to offer as an example the State of Connecticut, which, until 
the year 1818, had not changed its original constitution under 
which political power was delegated but for six months.” 


pp- 5—9. 


While the author admits some advantages in the republican 
system, and allows, that “the apparent effects of these popular 
forms of government present the image of happiness and content- 
ment,” he finds in them “ serious imperfections and anomalies ;” 
and distinctly expresses his belief, “that limited and constitu- 
tional monarchies better guarantee individual safety and public 
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tranquillity than democratical states.” That this should be the 
opinion of M. Poletica, is not to be wondered at, and, perhaps, 
we should pass these remarks without further comment, if we did 
not believe, that there are still some among us who have their 
misgivings on this subject, and their doubts whether our polity is, 
on the whole, the best, or the most likely to be permanent. 

As to the first of these points, we are thorough believers. It 
seems to us, that the democratic form has its foundation in certain 
eternal and jmmutable truths, and that, though there may, and 
must be, some imperfection in the details, the system is, on the 
whole, the true one. It is possible, indeed, though certainly 
highly improbable, that our government should become monarchi- 
cal or aristocratic ; but even supposing such a thing to happen, 
it would not shake our belief in the rightness of the popular 
form, or our persuasion, that such will ultimately become the only 
form existing in the world. ‘The monarchical is doubtless the 
most natural system, in the same sense, as it is more naturc] for 
men to obey their passions rather than their reason, and to blow 
out each other’s brains and cut each other’s throats, than to love 
their enemies and to return blessing for reviling. But few will 
support the theory of following nature in the latter case, and we 
believe it to be as downright heresy in politics to defend it in the 
former. The violent introduction of the republican form, indeed, 
into most countries of the old world, would be productive of 
much present evil ; to be beneficial, it must be the result of gradual 
progress. In this matter, the inhabitants of the Eastern continent 
are children, and have many steps to take before they can reach the 
point at which we are arrived. We assert openly, at the risk of 
incurring the charge of a “ shocking degree of national vanity,” 
that, in this respect, we are far before the nations of the earth. 
“Though the country is new,” says our author, “ its civilization 
is old.” It is truly so in this particular. What, though the Federal 
constitution has “ stood the test of but forty years’ experience ;” 
the spirit which framed it, dates, to seek no earlier period, from 
the Magna Charta of England. Not to go over the successive 
encroachments of the people upon the fancied rights of their 
monarchs, which appear in English history before the reigns of 
the Stuarts, we may look at the spirit of a small minority in the 
House of Commons, during that of the last of the Tudors, and 
see in it the same democratic tendencies, which have ever distin- 
guished our countrymen. Under the wicked and feeble princes 
of the house of Stuart, it shone out with distinguished splendor. 
Out of the mouth of their most powerful enemy, the Tory histo- 
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rian, the Puritans may be judged, without being found wanting in 
the true spirit of civil liberty and republican institutions. 

Happily for us, our fathers brought this spirit to a corner of the 
earth, where it could flourish unobserved and unobstructed. In its 
native soil, it was crushed for a while under a military despotism, 
whose natural result was the restoration of the ancient régime. 
While our ancestors were enjoying in the wilderness their repub- 
lican forms, and yielding little more than a nominal allegiance to 
the mother country, that country was sunk under the sway of one 
of the most contemptible of those who have sat upon thrones,— 
the misnamed “merry monarch,” the pensioner of Lewis, the 
dastardly deserter of every prineiple of virtue, gratitude, and 
honor. Time has seen England shake off some of her fetters, 
and retrace many of her steps; but we have no chains, and few 
other impediments to retard us. It is unnecessary to speak of 
our Revolution, a bloody contest for a mere principle, and a suc- 
cessful resistance to the first postulate of oppression. We came 
out from this war with a scattered population, a feeble govern- 
ment, an unpaid army, and a successful and revered leader. 
What result could political experience predict, what had the 
world seen, from the same circumstances? Did the magnanimity 
of Washington alone preserve us from a military chieftain? Had 
he even, for a moment, thought of such a result, he would have 
been too wise to dare it. For-the spirit of liberty was no transient 
ebullition of a vexed populace ; it formed a part of the settled and 
permanent character of the nation. And what are the cireum- 
stances, which are, at length, to crush and exterminate this spirit, 
that has thus been growing and strengthening for ages. They 
must be powerful indeed, and are as yet far beyond the political 
horizon. 

On this question of the permanency of our institutions, we may 
quote the following remarks. 


*‘ A foreigner, known generally in Europe by the extent and 
variety of his acquirements, as well as by the sprightliness of his 
mind, Mr. Correa de Serra, Minister Plenipotentiary of Portugal 
near the United States, who resided a long time in that country, 
and who traversed it in every direction, maintains, that the Ameri- 
can government, to the prejudice of the individual state govern- 
ments, tends strongly to consolidation. 

‘“‘ He even goes so far as to say, that it contains already all the 
elements of a monarchy, and only wants a head ; he therefore called 
it the headless monarchy. Notwithstanding my respect for the in- 
telligence of this savant, 1 am bold enough to entertain a contrary 
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opinion. It appears to me, that in proportion as the territory of 
the United States is enlarged, and as the population, as well as the 
number of the confederated states, increases, the general govern- 
ment will gradually lose its strength.” pp- 66, 67. 


Thus, it appears, that, while two intelligent and observing 
foreigners, who have visited our country, agree in predicting the 
termination of our government, they are directly opposed to each 
other in regard to the manner of it. One must necessarily be 
mistaken, and both may be so. ‘The truth may, as we trust it 
does, lie in the middle, and experience may prove, that our con- 
federation will neither divide nor consolidate, but continue, modi- 
fied indeed by the wisdom of ages, but still free, happy, and, as 
far as it now is, purely democratic. 

There are several other subjects touched upon in this work, on 
which we might be pie ey into a dissertation, as long, and not 
much more novel, than that in which we have just indulged our- 
selves; but this would be a transgression of our limits, and we 
shall accordingly content ourselves with a few remarks on the 
subject of the Penitentiary system. ; 

Our author supposes it to be generally admitted in the United 
States, that the experiment of Penitentiaries has completely failed. 
We, at least, are not disposed to admit it. That it has not an- 
swered the expectations of some of its enthusiastic projectors, is 
true enough, and this, for two obvious reasons ; the first, because 
those expectations were unreasonable ; and the second, because 
the practice under this system has too frequently lost sight of the 
conditions of the theory. The wicked are always very troublesome 
people to dispose of. It has been found so in this country, as well 
as elsewhere. They have been, and will be, vexatious and expen- 
sive burdens to the community. It was a dream of some philan- 
thropists, that the idle and the vicious might be removed from 
society, and caused by their labor to support, not only them- 
selves, but the various functionaries necessary to guard and direct 
them. Moreover it was hoped, that, by this process, some would 
be completely reformed, and most of them be made better. No- 
body believes that Penitentiaries have fulfilled these expectations. 
But many contend, that they have done much good, and might 
do more ; and for ourselves, we are of opinion, that, of all the 
inventions for securing society from evil doers, Penitentiaries are 
i the best, and, what is important in a republican country, the least 
{ expensive. This is not the place for a fuller consideration of 
| this important subject ; we remark only that our author seems to 
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have a right notion of the causes, which have operated to diminish 
the benefits expected from these establishments. ‘They are thus 
stated. 


“‘ Ist. The want of a proper classification of the prisoners.” 
“‘2dly. The facility with which criminals condemned to a long 
confinement, obtain either the remission or commutation of their 
punishment.” 
“3dly. The luxury of charity, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, with which they usually provide for the subsistence of 


prisoners.”” pp- 99—101. 


It is a new thing to have an account of our country from 
the pen of an accomplished native: of a state so distant and so 
little connected with us as Russia, and therefore likely to be 
so impartial. ‘The book will accordingly, it is presumed, be 
widely enough circulated, to supersede the necessity of numerous 
extracts. e shall close this notice with one, which may be 
considered as a summary of the author’s opinion of the state of 
society among us. 


‘*‘ In a word, what is the present state of society in the United 
States? A civilized population, but spread over an immense, and 
still new territory. All is in motion, and rapidly advances towards 
a better order of things. But this motion, in consequence of the 
very great disparity between the extent of territory and the popula- 
tion, is rathér physical than moral. Human industry there seems 
absorbed in the desire of wealth; and they do not think as yet of 
enjoying their acquisitions. 

* Those who seek but for an easy and tranquil existence, without 
being dependant on any man; those whose situation would induce 
them to withdraw from unmerited oppression; those, in fine, who 
only aspire to the lucrative employment of their physical force, with 
good conduct and sobriety, may easily realize all their hopes in the 
United States. 

“It is, above all, the country for those who are unfortunate and 
yet possess means of subsistence, or for men without fortune but 
laborious and temperate. Much time must yet elapse before this 
country becomes the sanctuary of the sciences, the fine arts, and 
those intellectual enjoyments which form the charm of society.” 

‘ pp- 135, 136. 
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The Importance of the Sciences of Anatomy and Physiology as a 
: Branch of bom rewtads being 0 Pn to a 
' Course of Lectures to the Upper Classes in Brown University. 
' By Usuer Parsons, M.D. Cambridge. Hilliard & Metcalf. 
4 8vo. pp. 31. 


i Tuts Lecture was delivered as introductory to a course ad- 
dressed to hearers not professional, and presents, therefore, only a 
very general view of the subjects which are noticed in it. Dr. 
Parsons considers, first, the nature and progress of the sciences 
of anatomy and physiology, and some of the difficulties which 
| usually attend the study of them. He illustrates the value and 
} importance of the knowledge derived from comparative anatomy 
in their pursuit, and shows in what manner it may be made to 
throw great light upon the operations of some of our organs. 

| But what has particularly attracted our notice to this pamphlet, 
and induced us to call the attention of our readers to it, is the 
author’s attempt, which we would gladly second, to prove, that a 
competent knowledge of anatomy and physiology is a desirable 
thing, and one of practical utility, to other persons than those 
who are devoted to them as a profession; whilst, to the general 
student, they form an interesting branch of philosophical inquiry. 

The term, anatomy, though originally confined to the art of 
the dissector, is now frequently used to designate the science of 
organization, and, of course, includes both physiology and natural 
history, particularly that of the human species. 

Physiology is the science of life. The physiology of man, 
cduibdans him as a living being, investigates the laws by which 
his vital actions and_ processes are governed, traces their causes, 
and examines their effects. ‘The natural history of man, regards 
him as one among animals, and points out his characteristic 
distinctions in regard to form, habits, customs, and the varieties 
| of his race. These sciences are nearly connected ; the former 

regarding rather the internal economy, the latter the external 

characterictics of their subject. 
One of the first remarks, that occurs to us in considering these 
i sciences, is, that the public are remarkably, and, we may add, 
unnaturally ignorant of them. And this is the case, not only with 
the public in general, but even with’ many who are not, in other 
respects, deficient in general knowledge. There is scarcely any 
i science, which is so completely confined to a single profession. 
} We hear gentlemen talk of the law; and who is without some 
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knowledge of theology, controversial theology at least. Our pe- 
riodical publications, our every-day reading, our parlour-window 
books are loaded with long essays on the former subject ; while 
the latter is only excluded by the common consent, which appro- 
priates to it a particular class of publications, as wide-spreading as 
those merely literary. The public have some knowledge on both 
subjects, and naturally seek for more. But how seldom does a 
straggling physiological essay find its way into one of our journals. 
And what is the reason? The public do not understand the sub- 
_ ject sufficiently to be interésted. in it. They have not learned 
the first principles of the science, and it is all darkness to them. 
The few notions they have, are generally derived from, or colored 
by, the traditional lore, which has descended from the sages of a 
darker age to the sages of the nursery. How many are there, 
who, while they would be ashamed of the same ignorance on 
any other subject, hardly know the meaning of the names of the 
sciences of which we are speaking, and would be puzzled, if 
called on to define either the one or the other. 

We have applied the term unnatural to this general ignorance 
and neglect of these subjects, because it seems at variance with 
the common results of the most powerful impulse of our nature. 
We are eager to pry into every thing else, and our efforts are 
frequently successful. A degree of knowledge of the other sci- 
ences is widely diffused. ‘The phenomena of eclipses are now 
generally understood, and comets no longer, “from their blazing 
hair, shake pestilence and war.” But our knowledge has neither 
begun nor ended at home ; since we are better acquainted with 
the motions of bodies separated from us by millions of miles, than 
with those far more wonderful motions, which are continually going 
on in our own. We flock to see, and are delighted to understand, 
the machinery of a cotton-factory or a steam-engine. But what 
are these to the machine, for which, and by which, these noble 
engines were constructed. Even if we had no more immediate 

ersonal interest in this, than most of us have in the machines of 

Birmingham or Manchester, one would think, that it would attract 
and fix our attention. How much more, when it is considered, 
that upon the wellbeing of this depend the happiness and comfort 
of every moment of our lives, all that moralists have said, and all 
that poets have sung, of the blessings of health. 

See the wretch, that long has tost 

On the thorny bed of Pain, 


At length repair his vigor lost, 
And breathe and walk again. 
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The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening paradise. 

Can we contemplate these glorious results of the well-ordered 
action of our systems, and yet be content to remain in ignorance 
of their structure, and the laws which govern their actions ? 

The general ignorance on. this subject is to be referred to two 
principal causes. The first is its intrinsic difficulty. The inter- 
nal structure of the human body is completely concealed from 
observation, and the opportunities of examining any part of this 
during life are rare. They can, therefore, only be studied after 
the subject has ceased to be a living being. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to observe, that a condition like this is a sufficient bar to the 
study, with the majority-of individuals out of the profession of 
medicine. The power of curiosity is neutralized by that of dis- 
gust and abhorrence ; and the natural feelings on this subject, 
strong as they are, have been strengthened in almost every age 
and nation by motives of a moral nature. The acquisition of 
physiological knowledge from books is attended with many diffi- 
culties. In the first place, there are no proper elementary works 
on this science. In this respect, many other sciences have greatl 
the advantage over it. Astronomy, geography, botany, have all 
their guides and compends, e have “Conversations on 
Chemistry,” “Conversations on. Natural Philosophy,” and even 
“ Conversations on Political Economy ;” but we ald no physio- 
logical works, except those which are intended for professional stu- 
dents, and suppose a considerable amount of previous knowledge. 
The science itself indeed supposes a good deal of such information, 
and some acquaintance with many of the natural sciences, and 
even with the learned languages, is necessary, before the student 
can understand a physiological work. The solitary reader is 
stopped on the very threshold by barbarous names, barbarous 
doctrines, or, what is worse, allusions to docttines, which have 
long ago been consigned to partial oblivion. 

These difficulties are avoided by popular lectures, which seem to 
afford the easiest, if not the only way, in the present state of things, 
of diffusing some physiological information through the community. 
The lecturer can often explain, in a few words, an allusion, or a 
doctrine, which would have cost an unassisted inquirer a day’s 
or even a-week’s labor. A course of lectures may, moreover, 
excite a taste for this science in the community, which would 
soon bear down the present obstacles. 


er reason why the public do not learn more of this 
e is, that they are not sufficiently aware of their ignorance. 
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There is a great deal of false knowledge abroad on this subject, 
which has taken the place, and prevented the progress of the 
true. The natural consequence has been, that people have not 
been-eager to obtain, what they supposed themselves to be already 
in possession of. 

he advantages to be expected from the diffusion of some 
general knowledge of physiological science, are such as belong to 
scientific a in general, and are connected with this in an 
eminent degree. Physiology is among the noblest of the sciences, 
and the common consent of all who are acquainted with it, de- 
clares it to be inferior to none in point of attraction and interest. 
It possesses, moreover, some peculiar advantages. It may fre- 
quently afford to the individuals of a community opportunities of 
preserving or prolonging their health and lives. iar instances 
might be pointed out, and many will probably occur to our readers, 
in which some information of this sort would be advantageous. 
But, supposing the knowledge thus acquired to be never, or 
rarely, applied in practice, it has a tendency to raise the standard 
of excellence in a profession to which this science properly be- 
longs, a profession which all are ry 4 wey to. admit to be 
of the utmost importance to society. Under how many delusions 
do the public labor in this particular, and what gross impostures 
are they not liable to. What absurd and wicked empiricism is not 
continually practised even in this enlightened age and country, and 
how feeble are laws and statutes against these things. The light 
of science, it is true, is gradually chasing away these shadows, 
and effecting what legislation has labored for in vain. But what 
can call Jouder for encouragement, than an attempt to promote 
this desirable end, and what more likely to produce this effect, 
than the diffusion of a@ general knowledge of the laws, by which 
living beings are governed. That cancer-curers, and wart- 
touchers, and Indian doctors, and Aigh-pressure practitioners will 
ever be entirely banished from society, is not indeed to be ex- 
pected, as long as there are so many cases where learning and 
judgment must pause and hesitate, and as long as “fools will 
rush in where angels fear to tread;” but their ranks may be 
thinned, and the number of their victims diminished. Surely 
every new test which the public can obtain of the capability of 
those, to whom they are to trust their health and lives, must be 
valuable. The simple fact, that some knowledge of this subject is 
common in society, will tend to keep up attention, circumspection, 
and a desire of real excellence among the members of this 


important fraternity. 
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There is another point of view, in which this subject may be 
considered. In a concern so generally interesting, as the knowl- 
edge of the vital actions and processes, if men cannot get right 
notions, they will have wrong ones. ‘They neither can, nor will, 
remain in utter ignorance. Every man, woman, and, we: had 
almost said, every child, pretends to some knowledge on this sub- 
ject; and the consequence is, that the world is filled, and physicians 
are embarrassed and annoyed, with superstitious and idle fancies. 
The practitioner is sometimes met by presumptuous confidence, 
and sometimes by ill grounded timidity, where it would be as 
hopeless to argue as to talk Greek, not because his opponents are 
foolish, but simply because they are incapable of appreciating his 
arguments. e remember to have seen an old man, of good 
common sense in regard to the ordinary .concerns of life, who 
resented, as an insult to his understanding, an attempt to prove to 
him, that the world was round, which he saw to be flat; and we 
are told, that the “inhabitants of a certain island, visited by 
Captain Cook, were alarmed by his cows and horses, but his 
sheep and goats came within the narrow bounds of their compre- 
hension, and they gave him to understand, that they knew them 
to be birds.” It is even so with too many domestic physiologists, 
who have not yet learned their own ignorance. But there is 
enough to operate upon the feelings and bias the decisions of 

hysicians, without the influence of such pernicious prejudices. 

e may here be met with the common objection, that instruction 
in this particular would be injurious ; that it would lead people to 
criticise and embarrass their physicians; and, perhaps, we may 
have arrayed against us the threadbare quotations, “ A little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing,” ‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’t is folly to 
be wise,” and the like. We shall be told, that people will be too 
fond of inquiring into the nature of their complaints, and too apt 
to imagine disorders which never existed. 

But, in the first place, we are not disposed to admit the sound- 
ness of an argument, which leads to the conclusion, that ignorance 
is ever bliss, at least in regard to any subject,,which the Deity 
has rendered accessible to our faculties. Our minds were formed 
for exercise, for activity. We were born to learn. And must we 
never begin to inquire into a subject, because we cannot under- 
stand the whole of it at once? Shall we avoid the water, with 
the simpleton of Hierocles, till: we have learned to swim ? 

Who does not "ane that this is the same reasoning, that 
has been repeated over and over against the communication of 
information of any kind to the community. It stands upon a 
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sandy foundation, and will be destroyed by the power of knowl- 
edge, as the prisons and fetters of ae fable vanished at the 
touch of the benevolent enchanter. The abode of science is as 
fatal to every kind of delusion, as the grotto of Corrinan-shian is 
represented to have been to the fabrics of mortality. 


Error’s warp and error’s woof 
Cannot brook her charmed roof. 
All delusive art has wrought 

In her cell returns to nought. 

The fancied gold returns to clay, 
The mimic diamond melts away. 
All is altered, all is flown, 

Nought stands fast but truth alone. 

It requires but little observation to show the absurdity of this 
doctrine ; all the evils which are feared, exist now. It would be 
as reasonable for a man, who had spent his life amidst the horrible 
din of a cotton-factory, to object to the introduction of an improve- 
ment in its machinery, that it would make a noise. People will 
judge, as they ever eve done, of the different degrees of merit 
among physicians’; but their judgment will be more frequently 
according to knowledge. ‘The same inquiries will doubtless con- 
tinue to be made. The diffefence in the case of the inquirer’s 
possessing some physiological knowledge, would be, that he might 
obtain an answer couched in language, which was neither unintel- 
ligible, nor necessarily connected with horrible associations. As 
to the sensitive and nervous, they will be sensitive and nervous 
still, whether they learn any thing of physiology or not. If they 
have no well grounded causes of alarm, they will always create 
them; and since such fears and anxieties must and will exist, a 
change of course is of little importance ; if some-new bug-bears 
are created, as many old ones will be destroyed ; and, lastly, these 
groundless anxieties may be opposed by reason, instead of the 
only method possible ‘at present, repeated assertion. 

These remarks, suggested by the subject of Dr. Parsons’s 
pamphlet, have extended so far as to leave us little room to make 
comments on the work itself. This is the less necessary, as it is 
devoted to the establishment of the position for which we have been 
contending. An analysis of it would therefore involve a repetition 
of much that we have said above. We have only to observe in 
general, that it is clear, correct, and unpretending ; that we have 
read it with pleasure ; and that we offer the author our best wishes 
for his success in this and all similar endeavours to diffuse through 
society the light of knowledge and truth. 
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Francis Berrian; or The Mexican Patriot. 2 Vols. Boston. 
Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 1826. 8vo. pp. 299 and 285. 


Ir is understood, that this novel is the work of a gentleman, 
who has lately pane an interesting and instructive book of 
travels in the Valley of the Mississippi. From some remarks 
and hints in that work, and from the general plan and character 
of this, we are inclined to infer, that, during his sojourn in the 
West, he gathered much information respecting the recent his- 
tory, the manners, and condition of Mexico, and thought that he 
could not give it to the public in any form so acceptable as that 
of a popular tale. 

The author supposes himself to have found, in a steamboat 
which plied between Philadelphia and Baltimore, a young man 
of striking appearance, who, for many reasons, interested him par- 
ticularly. ey again met in a boat which left Louisville for the 
South ; and, as they became intimate, the strafger beguiled the 
many hours of a long river voyage with relating his strange expe- 
riences. And they were strange indeed ; such as scarcely could 
have happened, and such, we believe, as never did happen, 
although the author says, in his dedication, “that no inconsider- 
able portion of these adventures, is any thing rather than fiction ;” 
and afterwards, in the person of his hero, “if the whole story of 
the Mexican revolution could be told, a thousand adventures, a 
thousand whimsical turns of the wheel of fortune would come to 
light, in comparison of which, all my adventures would assume the 
air of common occurrences.” But a brief analysis of the story 
may enable our readers to judge of its probability for themselves. 

Francis Berrian was born in a village near Boston; he was 
the child of a substantial farmer, and was strictly educated in the 
forms and doctrines of puritanism. Circumstances excited in him 
a vehement desire to travel, and this passion gradually resulted 
in a determination to try his fortune in our Western “land of 
promise.” He was graduated in his nineteenth year, at Harvard 
college, and soon after left his father’s roof. After a fatiguing jour- 
ney, he arrived at Alexandria, on Red River, and there stopped to 
look about him, and determine what course to pursue. An extract 
from the account of this long journey, may illustrate our author’s 
power of description, which we think eminent. There are in both 
volumes, many passages of a similar character, which are forcible 
and eloquent, and impress one with a belief of their exactness. 


‘‘We had much fatigue, and encountered many dangers, and 
there were many quarrels and reconciliations, before we reached 
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the mouth of Red River. That river discharges its waters into 
the Mississippi by a broad and creeping stream, through a vast and 
profound swamp. It seems a deep canal, its dark surface ruffled 
only by the darting of huge and strange fishes through its sluggish 
waters; the. foaming path of the monstrous alligator gar, the shark 
of rivers, a thousand little silver fishes leaping from the water, 
and sparkling like diamonds; numberless alligators traversing the 
waters in every direction, and seeming to be logs possessing the 
power of self-direction ; or occasionally these logs sinking one end 
in the water, and raising the other in the air, and making a deep 
and frightful bellow, between the hiss of a serpent and the roaring 
of a bull; the lazy and droning flight of monstrous birds, slowly 
flapping their wings, and carelessly sailing along just over the sur- 
face of these dark and mephitic waters, with a savage and out- 
landish scream, apparently all neck, legs, and feathers; a soil 
above the bank, greasy and slippery with a deposit of slime ; trees 
marked fourteen feet high by an overflow of half the year; gullies 
several feet deep, and large enough to be the outlets of rivers, 
covered at the bottom with putrefying logs, and connecting the 
river with broad and sluggish lakes, too thickly covered with a coat 
of green buff to be ruffled by the winds which can scarcely find 
their way through the dense forests; moccasin snakes, writhing 
their huge and scaly backs at the bottom of these dark gullies ; 
such was the scenery. that met my eye, as I advanced through the 
first thirty miles of my entrance into that region, which had been 
so embellished by my fancy. I looked round me, and the trees, 
as far as I could see, were festooned with the black and funereal 
drapery of long moss. My eyes, my ears, and my nostrils joined 
to admonish me, that here Fever had erected his throne. I went 
on board my boat at the approach of night; and when, to get rid 
of my thoughts, I laid me down in my narrow and sweltering birth, 
millions of musquetoes raised their dismal hum, and settled on my 
face. Drive away the first thousand, sated with blood, and another 
thousand succeeds, and ‘in that war there is no discharge.’ A 
hundred owls, perched in the deep swamp, in all the tones of 
screaming, hooting, grunting, and in every note, from the wail ‘of 
an infant to the growl of a bear, sing your requiem. 

“‘ You rise from a sleep attained under such auspices, and crawl 
up the greasy banks to the cabins of the wood-cutters. You see 
here inhabitants of an appearance and countenance in full keeping 
with the surrounding scenery, There is scarcely one of them but 
what has a monstrous protuberance in the stomach, sufficiently 
obvious to the eye, vulgarly called ah ‘ague-cake,’ and a yellowish 
white complexion, finely described, in the language of the country, 
by the term ‘tallow face.’ There is an indescribable transparency 
of the skin, which seems to indicate water between the cuticle and 
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the flesh. Eyes preternaturally rolling and brilliant, glare in the 
centre of a large, morbid circle, in which the hues of red, black, 
and yellow are mixed. The small children bear all these dismal 
markings of the climate in miniature. Dirty and ragged, as mis- 
chievous as they are deformed, they roll about upon the slippery 
clay with an agility and alertness, from their appearance altogether 
incredible ; for you would suppose them too feeble and clumsy to 
move. There is something unique, chilling, and cadaverous in the 
persons of both old and young. You would suppose that the grave 
was dug for them. But the more slender and uncertain their hold 
on life, the more gaily they seem to enjoy it. They laugh and 
shout, and drink and blaspheme, and utter their tale of obscenity, 
or, it may be, of murder, with bacchanalian joyousness. Shut 
your eyes, and you would suppose yourself in the midst of the 
merriest group in the world. Open them, and look upon the 
laughers, and see the strange fire of their eye, and you will almost 
believe the chilling stories of the Vampyres.” Vol. 1. pp. 27—30. 


At Alexandria, he was smitten with the disease of the country, 
and very narrowly escaped its usual termination. As soon as his 
strength returned, he jomed a party of young mén who proposed 
to travel in the Spanish country, and traffic with the Spanish and 
Indians for mules. ‘They crossed the frontier by the sources of 
the Arkansas; and here the novel adventures begin. Berrian 
accompanied one of the party to a central village of the Com- 
manches, an: Indian tribe, whose lovely valley is well described. 
Here a very important squaw fell in love with him, and he fell 
in love with Dofia Martha Miguela d’Alvaro, only child of the 
Conde Alvaro, governor of Durango. This young lady had 
been just before captured by the Indians, and was now held 
for her ransom; of course, Berrian rescues her from captivity, 
saves her life and honor from imminent peril, and shows much 
courage and prowess. He restores her to the Conde, and be- 
comes a member of his family. Every one is jealous and rude, 
but his love affairs go on prosperously. There is a father con- 
fessor, who is a perfect Schedoni of the nineteenth century, and 
a haughty, heavy-whiskered Don, the regular lover of Dojia 
Martha. ‘He undertakes to teach English “to a select few ;” 
and all his pupils fall in love with him, except the Don just men- 
tioned, and he challenges him to fight a duel, which Mr. Berrian 
declines. He is altogether ill treated, and thereupon pulls the 
whole family out a mountain stream, which would have drowned 
every one of them past all hope of resuscitation, if Berrian had 
not been by, to swim as never man swam before. He is again 


“— and insulted, and joins the rebels, who had just begun 
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to make head against the royal troops. They are finally de- 
feated, but after much active warfare, which is pretty well set 
forth ; and while Berrian’s star is yet in the ascendant, he finds 
occasion to save the Conde and all the family from destruction. 
Indeed, it must be admitted, that he saves his mistress’ life as 
frequently and variously as the most thorough-going and exor- 
bitant novel-devourer could ask; and so far, approves himself 
her destined husband. After the rebels are defeated, he hides 
in a cave with three charming young ladies, their father, and 
an Irish servant, and there lives, through fifty-eight pages: of 
the second volume, in rather a dull way. At length the father 
dies, and then a daughter, and thén another daughter, and then 
Berrian with his remaining companion and servant leave their 
hiding-place. Upon coming into the world again, he learns that 
Iturbide has been: crowned emperor, and goes to Mexico to 
volunteer to the new sovereign his services. In Mexico, he ascer- 
tains, that Iturbide is not of much account; that his old friend, the 
lover of Martha, whom he had pulled out of the stream by his 
whiskers, had become Secretary of War, and was persecuting 
Martha with his addresses ; and that the Conde Alvaro was doing 
all he could to save his estates by inducing Martha to marry her 
persevering lover. Berrian gets into high favor with certain great 
men, who, having no especial relish or playing second part to 
Iturbide, call themselves patriotic ; and he joins the general of this 
party on the breaking out of the rebellion,—or rather, revolution, 
as it was successful,—and very rapidly rises to the highest rank. 
He becomes “the North American general,” without whom “they 
would all fall together by the ears, and the cause would fail ;” 
and finally, having succeeded in driving out Iturbide, he declines 
“a command only subordinate to the commander-in-chief,” ac- 
cepts a good estate from the Junta, whose authority he had 
restored ; marries Martha, and on his return to Mexico from his 
native village, whither he had gone to build himself a house to 
winter in, he meets our author as aforesaid, and tells this tale. 
Now it is certainly indiscreet to tell such a story as this, as 
having happened in these days to a real, live, born-citizen of 
Yankee-land. It is setting all reality at defiance ; for we suppose 
it matter of notoriety, that no citizen of this country actually did 
rise to such high rank in the Mexican revolution, or could have 
overcome the feelings of distrust and dislike which were very 
generally felt towards the interlopers, who crossed their fron- 
tiers for what was to be got; which feelings, we believe, were 
manifested at the very outset in Texas, without reserve or quali- 
VOL. I. 13 » 
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fication, and,—we say it with all due deference to the fabulous 
merits of Mr. Francis Berrian,—were but too well justified by 
the principles and conduct of many, if not most of those, who 
went out from among us to speculate upon the troubles and 
convulsions of our Mexican neighbours. 

It is difficult to estimate exactly the value of this work as a 
book of authority, if we are to regard it as a near view of the 
public transactions of which it treats. We have alluded to some 
of its violations of probability; and there are divers departures 
from received opinions, which are rather startling. 

But, perhaps, our author may complain, that we are judging 
his work by laws to which it is not amenable. He may claim to 
have produced, not a history, nor a memoir, nor a book of statis- 
tics, but simply a novel; and, therefore, to abide no other re- 
sponsibility with respect to his facts and personages, than as they 
are well or ill adapted to create and sustain that illusion,—that 
momentary belief of the reader, from which every tale must 
derive its power of interesting. We do not think he would profit 
mouch by this claim. His work, considered merely as a novel, 
although it exhibits proof of some of the qualifications necessary 
to success in this kind of writing, is nevertheless a failure. It is 
in very bad taste, and destructive to the interest of the story, to 
violate probability so remorselessly. The author’s representation 
of his female characters, which seem to us sadly wanting in deli- 
cacy ; his relying so much upon the worn-out expedients of the 
Minerva Press,—such as his Spanish lover, and his Spanish father 
confessor, and, more than all, that exhausted bore, “ the terrible 
rogue, with his awful brogue,”—-satisfy us, tat those readers who 
find this book interesting, will find it so in spite of its being a 
novel, and not because it is one. 





Mustrations g Lying; in all its Branches. By Amevia Opie. 
From the Second London Edition. Boston. 1826. Munroe & 
Francis and others. 12mo. pp. 280. 


Tis is a book, that we fear few of us can look in the face 
without blushing. Mrs. Opie is a moralist of the most unsparing 
veracity. She has no idea of letting things pass because they are 
small ; or winking at sins because they are little. Nor is she 
willing that they should be called by any but their right names. 
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A good name to a bad thing, is like a good coat on the back of 
a blackguard,—a passport to better company than any to which 
he has a right. Mrs. Opie, accordingly, does not talk of fibbing, 
and quizzing, and shamming, and telling untruths, and saying the 
thing one ought not; she speaks outright of lies and lying, and 
reprobates the whole tribe, white lies and all. 

She makes out indeed a fearful catalogue of genera and species; 
and, as some of our readers may never have an caring | of 
seeing the book itself, we give her introductory chapter in full. 


‘“* What constitutes lying ? 

**T answer, the intention to deceive. 

“If this be a correct definition, there must be passive as well as 
act’»e lying; and those who withhold the truth, or do not tell the 
whole truth, with an intention to deceive, are guilty of lying, as 
well as those who tell a direct or positive falsehood. 

«Lies are many, and various in their nature and in their ten- 
dency, and may be arranged under their different names, thus :— 

** Lies of Vanity. 

* Lies of Flattery. 

‘«« Lies of Convenience. 

« Lies of Interest. 

“‘ Lies of Fear. 

“« Lies of first-rate Malignity. 

‘ Lies of second-rate Malignity. 

‘‘ Lies, falsely called Lies of Benevolence. 

** Lies of real Benevolence. 

‘* Lies of mere Wantonness, proceeding from a depraved love of 
lying, or contempt for truth. 

“There are others probably ; but I believe that this list contains 
all those which are of the most importance; unless, indeed, we 
may add to it— 

“ Practical Lies; that is, Lies acted, not spoken. 

‘“‘T shall give an anecdote, or tale, in order to illustrate each sort 
of lie in its turn, or nearly so, lies for the sake of lying excepted ; 
for I should find it very difficult so to illustrate this the most despi- 
cable species of falsehood.” pp- 9, 10. 


The anecdotes and tales by which these several kinds of lying are 
illustrated, are very happily conceived and well executed. They 
are of course short and simple, but all to the point ; and several, 
even apart from their principal moral object, are highly interesting, 
and possess much of that pathos, for which the former productions 
of the author are remarkable. No person, we are assured, can 
read this book without gratification of the taste and imagination, 
or without admiration of the genius, but, above all, the moral 
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purity, which it displays throughout. None certainly can read 
it without feeling deeply, how true, how far too true a picture it 
exhibits of the tendency of all men to some species of deception. 
We pretend to be pretty honest and veracious ourselves, par- 
ticularly in our vocation; but we must confess, that, more than 
once, has Mrs. Opie detected us in something very like a—lie, of 
some few of her species. And we doubt, whether any man, who 
has read her book, and who remains in a due degree influenced 
by her precepts, can say any thing better for himself. She holds, 
indeed, the mirror up to nature. 

She tells us, perhaps, nothing new, and this, as she professes, 
is not her object. er proper purpose, is, not so much to bring 
to light that which is hidden, as to point out to us the true 
character and quality of things which are constantly before our 
eyes, the subjects of our daily observation. One is dismayed at 
finding what a tissue of lies and deceit, is the whole fabric of hu- 
man intercourse. So smooth and fair as it shows to the common 
gaze, no sooner is it subjected to the miscroscope of our fair 
author, than we are shocked at the coarseness of the texture it 
exhibits. She exposes the deceit which forms a part of the 
common courtesies of life, and enters more or less into the occu- 
pation or profession of every man. We all are lying with a greater 
or less degree of criminality. The man who tells his neighbour 
he is glad to see him, when at the bottom of his heart he wishes 
him in Pandemonium ; who presses him to stay, when he desires 
to have him go; who urges him to eat and drink, when he would 
rather forbid him to taste a mouthful; the lawyer, who covers his 
table with the books of his craft, opened, with leaves turned 
down which he never turned before, and passages noted with the 
pencil, which he has noted in no other way; the doctor, who 
mounts his horse, and rides through streets, and squares, and 
alleys, in apparent haste, not to do business, but to get it; the 
minister, who says of himself and of his congregation in the pulpit, 
what he and they would take as am insult if said of them by any 
one else, and any where else, are all lying, according to the defi- 
nition of Mrs. Opie. 

This is a hard saying, and we suppose a great many will be 
“inclined to doubt, whether so great a strictness in the interpreta- 

tion of the commandment against lying, is required. It must be 
acknowledged, that, as the world now goes, and with its present 
bad habits in this particular, a man who spoke the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, at all times and in all 
places, would be found a very inconvenient person, and would 
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probably find himself in some very awkward predicaments. But 
this is taking society as it is, with its habits of lying, which have 
been accumulating upon it for six thousand years. Could we begin 
anew, we believe that perfect and universal truth would conduce 
as much to the comfort and convenience of mankind, as perfect 
and universal virtue of all kinds would. But even weeds, which 
have been suffered to grow a long time unmolested, entwine their 
roots too closely with those of wholesome plants, to be suddenly 
and safely rooted up. And old evils, bad as they may be, cannot 
always be wholly and suddenly eradicated. In this way, certain 
modes and expressions of deception have become so connected 
with the common civilities and decencies of life, that upon them 
depend many of the kind feelings and affections which are called 
into exercise in the daily intercourse of mankind. 'To do them 
away, would be to sow discord and dissension where there is now 
peace and harmony ; it would be the signal for bickering, back- 
biting, scolding, strife, duels, and broken heads. Mercy upon 
us! what would become of a community, where every man’s ay 
was ay, and no was no, literally. Human intercourse would be 
nothing but a skeleton, without flesh or sinews, a mere caput 
mortuum, the residuum of a destructive distillation. No ancient 
and decayed beauty, whose hair, eyes, teeth, lips, cheeks, and 
bloom, all come under the denomination of moveables, could be 
more completely despoiled of all that made her charming. 

But, disguise it as we may, the vice of lying is still one of the 
most common ; and although, when seen in ins naked shape, un- 
adorned, undisguised, there is none more disgusting or more 
abhorred, yet, by means of a little self-deception, all of us are 
seduced to practise it without compunction, and without even 
suspecting that we are guilty of it. We despair of a thorough 
reformation in this particular; but still a vivid representation of 
the actual state of the case may do much to awaken many minds 
from the apathy with which this subject has been generally re- 
garded, and lead them to more just notions of the nature and 
obligations of truth. 

The lies of vanity are active and passive ; of the active, we 
have an example in those who claim to be acquainted with 
persons of eminence whom they have only accidentally met in 
general society. ‘The king spoke to me to-day,” says a ragged 
fellow boastingly, to one of his comrades. “ Ay,” retorts his 
fellow, “ he did so, | was by at the: time; he told you to get out 
of his way.” ‘The passive lie of vanity is committed where we 
suffer impressions and opinions to prevail, favorable to ourselves, 
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but which we know we do not deserve. Two of tke best stories 
in the book are illustrative of these two species of lying. We 
quote the conclusion of one of them. ‘The daughter of a bank- 
rupt has been boasting in a public coach, in the presence of two 
of her father’s principal creditors, of his wealth and prosperity. 
The consequence is his ruin and disgrace. 


**As Lady Alberry was going to her chamber, on the second 
night of their journey, she was startled by the sound of deep groans, 
and a sort of delirious raving, from a half-open door. ‘ Surely,’ 
said she to the landlady, who was conducting her, ‘there is some 
one very ill in that room.’—‘ Oh dear! yes, my lady; a poor man 
who was picked up on the road yesterday. He had walked all the 
way from the heart of Wales, till he was so tired, he got on a 
coach; and he supposes, that, from weakness, he fell off in the 
* night; and not being missed, he lay till he was found and brought 
hither.’-—‘ Has any medical man seen him?’—‘ Not yet; for our 
surgeon lives a good way off; and, as he had his senses when he 
first came, we hoped he was not much hurt. He was able to tell 
us that he only wanted a garret, as he was very poor; and yet, my 
lady, he looks and speaks so like a gentleman ! ’"— Poor creature ! 
he must be attended to, and a medical man sent for directly, as he 
is certainly not sensible now.’—‘ Hark! he is raving again, and all 
about his wife, and [ cannot tell what..—‘I should like to see 
him,’ said Lady Alberry, whose heart always yearned towards the 
afflicted ; ‘and I think that I am myself no bad doctor.’ Accord- 
ingly, she entered the room just as the sick man exclaimed, in his 


delirium, ‘Cruel Sir James! I a fraudulent ..... Oh! my dearest 
Anna!’.....and Lady Alberry recognised in the poor raving 
being before her, the calumniated Burford! ‘I know him!’ she 


cried, bursting into tears; ‘ we will be answerable for all expenses.’ 
She then went in search of Sir James ; and having prepared him 
as tenderly as she could for the painful scene which awaited him, 
she led him to the bedside of the unconscious invalid ;—then, while 
Sir James, shocked and distressed beyond measure, interrogated 
the landlady, Lady Alberry examined the nearly-threadbare coat 
of the supposed rich man, which lay on the bed, and searched for 
the slenderly-filled purse, of which he had himself spoken. She 
found there Sir James’s letter, which had, she doubted not, occa- 
sioned his journey and his illness; and which, therefore, in an 
agony of repentant feeling, her husband tore into atoms. In the 
same pocket he found Annabel’s confession; and when they left 
the chamber, having vainly waited in hopes of being recognised by 
the poor invalid, they returned to their fellow-travellers, carrying 
with them the evidences of Burford’s scanty means, in corrobora- 
tion of the tale of suffering and fatigue which they had to relate. 
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‘See!’ said Lady Alberry, holding up the coat, and emptying the 
purse on the table, ‘ are these signs of opulence? and is travelling 
on foot, in a hot June day, a proof of splendid living?’ While the 
harsh creditor, as he listened to the tale of delirium, and read the 
confession of Annabel, regretted the hasty credence which he had 
given to her falsehoods. 

‘¢ But what was to be done? To send for Burford’s wife ;—and, 
till she arrived to nurse him, Sir James and Lady Alberry declared 
that they would not leave the inn. It was therefore agreed that the 
nephew should go to Burford’s house in the barouche, and escort 
his wife back. He did so; and while Annabel, lost in painful 
thought,.was walking on the road, she saw the barouche driving 
up, with her young fellow-traveller-in it. As it requires great suf- 
fering to subdue such overweening vanity as Annabel’s, her first 
thought, on seeing him, was, that her youthful beau was a young 
heir, who had travelled in disguise, and was now come in state to 
make her an offer! She, therefore, blushed with pleasure as he 
approached, and received his bow with a countenance of joy. But 
his face expressed no answering pleasure ; and, coldly passing her, 
he said his business was with her mother, who, alarmed, she scarcely 
knew why, stood trembling at the door ; nor was she less alarmed 
when the feeling youth told his errand, in broken and faltering 
accents, and delivered Lady Alberry’s letter. ‘ Annabel must go 
with me!’ said her mother, in a deep and solemn tone. Then, 
lowering het voice, because unwilling to reprove her before a 
stranger, she added, ‘ Yes, my child! thou must go, to see the 
effects of thy errors, and take sad, but salutary, warning for the 
rest of thy life. We shall not detain you long, Sir,’ she continued, 
turning to Charles Danvers ; ‘our slender wardrobe can be soon 
prepared.’ 

“In a short time, the calm, but deeply suffering wife, and the 
weeping, humbled daughter, were on their road to the inn. The 
mother scarcely spoke during the whole of the journey; but she 
seemed to pray a great deal; and the young man was so affected, 
with the subdued anguish of the one, and the passionate grief of 
the other, that, he declared to Lady Alberry, he had never been 
awakened to such serious thought before, and hoped to be the 
better for the journey through the whole of his existence ; while, 
iu her penitent sorrow, he felt inclined to forget Annabel’s fault, 
coquetry, and affectation. 

‘‘When they reached the inn, the calmness of the wife was 
entirely overcome at the sight of Lady Alberry, who opened her 
arms to receive her with the kindness of an attached friend; whis- 
pering, as she did so, ‘He has been sensible ; and he knew Sir 
James; knew him as an affectionate friend and nurse! ’—‘ Gracious 
Heaven, I thank thee!’ she replied, hastening to his apartment, 
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leading the reluctant Annabel along. But he did not know them; 
and his wife was at first speechless with sorrow; at length, recov- 
ering her calmness, she said, ‘See! dear, unhappy girl! to what 
thy sinfulness has reduced thy fond father! Humble thyself, my 
child, before the Great Being whom thou hast offended ; and own 
his mercy in the awful warning!’ ‘1 am humbled, I am warned, 
I trust,’ cried Annabel, falling on her knees; ‘ but, if he die, what 
will become of me ?’—‘ What will become of us all?’ replied the 
mother, shuddering at the bare idea of losing him, but preparing, 
with forced composure, for her important duties. Trying ones 
indeed they were, through many days and nights, that the wife and 
daughter had to watch beside the bed of the unconscious Burford. 
The one heard herself kindly invoked, and tenderly desired, and 
her absence wondered at; while the other never heard her name 
mentioned, during the ravings of fever, without heart-rending up- 
braidings, and just reproofs. But Burford’s life was granted to the 
prayers of agonizing affection; and, when recollection returned, he 
had the joy of knowing that his reputation was cleared, that his 
angry creditors were become his kind friends, and that Sir James 
Alberry lamented, with bitter regret, that he could no longer prove 
his confidence in him by making him his partner.” pp. 33—36. 


Next are “Lies of Flattery;” and here, we think, our author 
has made a mistake in point of classification ; for we caunot agree 
with her, that all lies of flattery are of the kind and degree of 
criminality which she is disposed to attach to them. The fact, 
however, is, that, in the multitude of her subdivisions, she includes 
many which would ordinarily be considered as lies of flattery 
under some different denomination. 

“ Lies of Fear” arise from a deficiency of moral courage to 
speak the truth, rather than from any disposition to tell a lie. Ifa 
dull author, for instance, by whom you have been unfortunately 
cornered, asks you how you like his writings; if, when dining with 
some Epicurean host, particularly profuse and particularly proud 
of his wines, he entreats your judgment of some ancient and 
musty trash, which has no merit but dust and age to recommend 
it; if a young lady demand your opinion of her music, her paint- 
ing, her embroidery, or her new gown; or if, worse than all, 
some matron expose for your admiration, her ill-bred and noisy 
offspring, of all sexes, sizes, and colors; it requires no trifling 
amount of resolution, to tell one, that the outpourings of his genius 
are “stale, flat, and unprofitable ;” another, that his treasured liquor 
is fit for nothing but the vinegar barrel; a third, that her music is 
a mere squall, her painting a daub, her ergbroidery execralle, 
and her gown fit only for her grandmother; a fourth, that her 
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children are all frights and their breeding as bad as their looks ;— 
yet to do otherwise, is a lie of fear. 

“ Lies, falsely called Lies of Benevolence,” are occasioned by a 
desire of making those to whom they are told, pleased with them- 
selves. Liars of this kind make it a rule, that they are never to 
scruple to sacrifice the truth, when the alternative is giving the 
slightest pain or mortification to any one. These lies border 
upon the lies of fear on the one hand, and the lies of flattery on 
the other, and might all, in fact, be included under one or the 
other of these denominations ; but while Mrs. Opie displays and 
illustrates so satisfactorily all her different divisions, we care not 
how many of them she makes. _ 

** Lies of Convenience ” form a large class, and are to be par- 
ticularly reprobated, because the temptation to them is so con- 
stant, and because they appear so trivial as not to alarm the con- 
science, and thus form stepping-stones to lies of more importance. 
Under this head more particularly come all excuses, apologies, 
&c. It includes a vast number of bad colds,. tooth-achs, 
head-achs, “particular and unexpected engagements,” ‘ circum- 
stances not under our control,” and a long list of et-ceteras, 
which have formed the materials of all excuses from time imme- 
morial. ‘The fine lady who says she is not at home ; the young 
belle who refuses to dance with a disagreeable partner, under a 
pretence of being engaged; the doctor who sends word he is 
detained by a patient, to avoid the bore of a large party ; the law- 
yer who has always an accommodating client at his elbow to 
answer the same purpose,—are liars from convenience. 

“ Lies of Interest ” and “ Lies of Malignity” need no definition. 
“ Lies of Benevolence,” like all others, are of various shade’ and 
degrees of criminality. Among these are ranked, by Mrs. Opie, the 
lies told to sick and dying persons by their friends and physicians, 
in order to keep them tranquil and comfortable; the false or insuffi- 
cient characters given to servants who are changing their places ; 
and, in short, all those which are told for the sake of preventing 
or relieving painful feelings. . The tale by which the evil conse- 
quences of is last species are illustrated is one of the best of 
the book. We quote the conclusion; it relates to the closing 
scene of life in an old man, who has been deceived, from false 
kindness, with regard to the character and fate of one of his sons. 


‘* Asithe man rose from his occupation, and saw where Vernon 
stood, he ‘smiled significantly, and said, ‘I planted that willow ; 
and it is on a grave, though the grave is not marked out,’—‘ In- 
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deed !’—* Yes; it is the grave of a murderer.—‘ Of a mur- 
derer !’ echoed Vernon, instinctively shuddering and moving away 
from it.—‘ Yes,’ resumed he, ‘of a murderer who was hanged 
at York. Poor lad! it was very right that he should be hanged ; 
but he was not a hardened villain! and he died so penitent! and, 
as I knew him when he used to visit where I was groom, I could 
not help planting this tree, for old acquaintance’ sake.’ Here he 
drew his hand across his eyes, ‘'Then he was not a low-born 
man.’—‘Oh no; his father was a clergyman, I think.’—* In- 
deed ! poor man: was he living at the time?’ said Vernon, deeply 
sighing. ‘Oh yes; for the poor son did so fret, lest his father 
should ever know what he had done; for he said he was an angel 
upon earth; and he could not bear to think how he would grieve ; 
for, poor lad, he loved his father and his mother too, though he 
did so badly..—‘Is his mother living ?’— No: if she had, he 
would have been alive ; but his evil courses broke her heart; and 
it was because the man he killed reproached him for having mur- 
dered his mother, that he was provoked to murder him.’—‘ Poor, 
rash, mistaken youth! then he had provocation.—‘Oh yes; the 
greatest; but he was very sorry for what he had‘ done; and it 
would have broken your heart to have heard him talk of his poor 
father.’—‘ I am glad I did not hear him,’ said Vernon hastily, and in 
a faltering voice (for he thought of Edgar.) ‘ And yet, sir, it would 
have done your heart good too.’-—‘ Then he had virtuous feelings, 
and loved his father amidst all his errors ?’—* Aye.’-—* And I dare 
say his father loved him, in spite of his faults.’—‘ I dare say he 
did,’ replied the man ; ‘ for one’s children are our own flesh and 
blood, you know, sir, after all that is said and done ; and may be 
this young fellow was spoiled in the bringing up.’—*‘ Perhaps so,’ 
said Vernon, sighing deeply. ‘ However, this poor lad made a 
very good end.’—* I am glad of that ! and he lies there,’ continued 
Vernon, gazing on the spot with deepening interest, and moving 
nearer to it as he spoke. ‘ Peace be to his soul! but was he not 
dissected ?”—* Yes; but his brothers got leave to have the body 
after dissection. They came to me; and we buried it privately at 
night.’—‘ His brothers came! and who were his brothers ?’— 
‘Merchants, in London; and it was a sad cut on them; but they 
took care that their father should not know it.’—*‘ No!’ cried Ver- 
non, turning sick at heart. ‘Ohno; they wrote him word that 
his son was ill; then went to Westmoreland, and..... _ 
‘ Tell me,’ interrupted Vernon, gasping for breath, and laying his 
hand on his arm, ‘ tell me the name of this poor youth!’ —‘ Why, 
he was tried under a false name, for the sake of his family; but 
his real name was Edgar Vernon !’ 

The agonized parent drew back, shuddered violently and re- 
peatedly, casting up his eyes to heaven at the same time, with a 
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look of mingled appeal and resignation. He then rushed to the 
obscure spot which covered the bones of his son, threw himself 
upon it, and stretched his arms over it, as if embracing the uncon- 
scious deposit beneath, while his head rested on the grass, and he 
neither spoke nor moved. But he uttered one groan : then all was 
stillness ! 

His terrified and astonished companion remained motionless for 
a few moments,—then stooped to raise him ; but the r1aT or MERCY 
had gone forth, and the paternal heart, broken by the sudden shock, 
had suffered, and breathed its last.” pp. 171—173. 


Last come “ Lies of Wantonness” and “Practical Lies.” The 
first are those told from the mere love of lying. Practical lies are 
those not uttered but acted ; and the illustrations are principally 
taken from dress. All artifices of dress intended to deceive by 
concealing defects or heightening beauties, and thus producing a 
false impression, are practical lies, unless the individual having 
recourse to such artifices expressly acknowledges the fact, upon 
all occasions when praiset)forvami,appearance thus procured. 

We think it will abundantly appear to the reader of this book, 
that in spite of the detestation in which the vice of lying is held, 
it is yet the most common of all vices. Not that the criminality 
of all lying is equal, or that most persons ever utter the worst 
kind of lies. But probably every man is at times guilty of some 
kind or degree of deceiving, with the intention of deceiving, and 
this amounts to ’ positive lie. 

There is one class of lies, which we are a little surprised did 
not attract a larger share of Mrs. Opie’s attention ; lies told by 
parents to their children. We believe that the slight regard in 
which strict truth is held among mankind, is principally owing to 
the lies which are told to children by their parents during the few 
first years of their lives. Then is the time that permanent im- 
pressions may be as well made as at any later period. It is then, 
probably, that what is called the natural propensity of a child is 
unfolded. Many persons who have a great abhorrence of lying, 
and whip their children if they detect them in it, yet make no. 
scruple of telling and acting to them the most atrocious falsehoods; 
There are few parents who do not do this in a greater or less de- 
gree, though doubtless without dreaming they are guilty of 
eriminal deception. With many the whole business of man- 
aging their children is a piece of mere artifice and trick. 

hey are cheated in their amusements, cheated in their food, 
cheated in their dress. Lies are told them to get them to do 
any thing which is disagreeable. If a child is to take physic, 
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the mother tells him she has something good for him to drink ; if 
recusant, she says she will send for the doctor to cut off his ears, 
or pull his teeth, or that she will go away and leave him, and a 
thousand things of the same kind, each of which may deceive 
once and answer the present purpose, but will invariably fail 
afterwards. Parents are too apt to endeavour to pacify their 
children by making promises they never intend to perform. If 
they wish, for instance, to take away some eatable which they 
fear will be injurious, they reconcile them by the promise of a 
ride, or a walk, or something else which will please them, but 
without any intention of gratifying them. This is lying, down- 
right lying. People think nothing of breaking their promises to 
children, if the performance be not perfectly convenient. But they 
are the last persons to whom promises should be broken, because 
they cannot comprehend the reason, if there be one, why they are 
not kept. Such promises should be scrupulously redeemed, 
though at a great inconvenience, and even when inadvertently 
made. For the child’s moral habit is of infinitely more conse- 
quence than any such inconvenience can be to the parent. 

We have only noticed a few of the cases of lying to children, 
but enough to illustrate the frequency of it. And yet after having 
pursued such a course of deception for the two or three first 
years of life, if the parent then finds his child is trying to deceive 
him, and will tell a downright lie, he wonders how he should have 
learned to do so, for he has always taught him to speak the truth ; 
without reflecting that he has been lying to him from his very 
birth. So he attributes that habit to an innate disposition and 
tendency for falsehood, which he has himself been seared and 
nourishing from the first. Children soon learn to know when 
they are deceived, and learn to deceive others. ‘They are not 
deceived many times in the same way ; and the most comfortable 
method in the end, as well as the most conformable to the precepts 
of morality and religion, is, never to deviate in the slightest degree 
from the strict truth in our intercourse with them. 

The character is not formed by precept, but by example. It 
is in vain to tell children a year old that they must not lie, but 
it is very easy to teach them so by our own example. Indeed, 
till taught by example, we do not believe that there is in the hu- 
man mind the smallest disposition to falsehood. But the elements 
of the moral character are formed by example, long before a 
precept can be understood. People think that children under 
two years cannot reason, cannot draw inferences, and cannot 
know what a lie is. What the nature is of the process in their 
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minds, is more than we can discover ; but the result is, that they 
form habits in agreement with the principles according to which 
they have been treated. ‘The character of a child for life is too 
often fixed, its moral education finished, before it is generally 
supposed to be begun. For our own part when we see into what 
hands the forming of the minds and morals of the young so often 
falls, we are more surprised that the world is so good, than that 
it is no better. People are disposed to look back to our original 
constitutions for the origin of our vicious propensities, and the 
moral defects of our characters; but we have only to consider 
the common treatment of children by their parents, to find cause 
enough for the evil which is in the world, and which is seen so 
early in life. We wonder that, amid all the schemes of various 
kinds for education at the present day, no one has adventured 
upon the plan of a seminary for the preparation of parents for the 
management of their children ; since it is to them that their moral 
education at least is actually entrusted, and not to the instructers 
who are employed after the character is formed. 





Observations on the Growth of the Mind. By Sampson Reep. 
Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 1826. 8vo. pp. 44. 


WE are hardly qualified to review this pamphlet, because it is 
strongly marked with certain peculiar religious sentiments, which 
the great mass of our readers, we are inclined to believe, can 
neither feel nor comprehend. ‘Things that must be unintelligible 
to them, appear on almost every one of its pages. It is, however, 
interesting to us for a variety of reasons. The style we find rich and 
varied. Beautiful imagery is thrown over many parts of it. The 
author, if not a cool reasoning philosopher, is a writer of thought, 
of imagination, of genius, of fine taste, of pure moral feeling, of 
deep devotion, too, we think, to the bright prospects, which seem 
to break upon him from his own peculiar views of religion; and, 
unless we are much mistaken, possessed of a soul, keenly alive 
to all the true charms of poetry. Even his mysticism would not 
be unattractive to many. It reminds us of some of the wild, im- 
passioned compositions of Madame de Staél, where we seem to 
feel touches of the sublime, because, from her indefinite manner 
of writing, we see things dimly,—magnified by the mist, probably, 
in which they are shrouded. ‘The difficulty with these, is, that 
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they will not bear the. full noon-day of reason undiminished. The 
objects then appear distinctly within our grasp, and those splendid 
illusions, that the creative power of imagination has wrought out 
of materials which the understanding could not reach easily, are 
scattered. ‘There is indeed much of this character, we believe, 
in the “ Observations” before us. 

The writer seems to us greatly to misuse language, particularly 
the word, memory; and we wish he had not puzzled himself 
through nearly half his treatise, as he has done, with a rambling 
disquisition concerning what he thinks the most mysterious of al] 
things,—the abstract nature of time. The idea of time, he says, 
belongs not to memory. ‘The memory has in reality nothing to 
do with time.” But, to us, time seems to constitute it. It is the 
single characteristic feature which distinguishes it. Exclude this 
idea, and the name of the faculty is changed. He would not give 
to it that of memory, who mingled not with it some notions of 
what was past and gone by. We would say, at least, that such is 
the common use of language; and when an author assumes the 
right of departing from this, without offering his reasons there- 
for, he runs the risk of bewildering others, if not himself. By 
the word, miracle, Mr. Reed seems to understand, not a divine 
suspension or reversal of the laws of nature,—which we think its 
true meaning, unless when metaphorically used,—but merely 
something incomprehensible and great. e has a right to deny 
the existence or the possibility of miracles as most christians be- 
lieve in them. ‘This in fact he does. We argue not with him 
on this point. It is his misuse of language only, that we now re- 
proach. So, too, the word, revelation, he sometimes makes to 
embrace the light of nature, from which it is commonly contra- 
distinguished. It is a bold and poetic metaphor, also, to employ 
the term, music, to express all the harmonies of the universe. 
Here, however, our author explains. 


‘* By music is meant not merely that which exists in the rational 
world, whether in the song of angels or men; not merely the sing- 
ing of birds and the lowing of cattle, by which the animal world 
express their affections and their wants—but that harmony which 
pervades also all orders of creation ; the music of the harp of uni- 
versal nature, which is touched by the rays of the sun, and whose 
song is the morning, the evening, and the seasons. Music is the 
voice of God, and poetry his language, both in his word and works.” 

p- 25. 


Does not this sound like some of the poetry, we will call it, 
which is to be found among the earliest attempts at philosophy f 
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It occurs to us, on reading such passages,—and many such there 
are in these ‘ Observations,”’—that we are not able to lay our 
hand on the key to what our author thinks his treasures. Our 
insensibility must exclude us from the enjoyment.of them. 
Thoughts original, and hitherto unimagined, may spring up in his 
bosom, from the strong feelings of his peculiar devotion. It is 
possible, that he may have such glimpses through the dark clouds, 
which hang over our moral atmosphere, of the bright realms be- 
yond, as men of common minds see not, know not of, and for 
which, therefore, terms are not yet invented. All this may be. 
We speak of possibilities. Of one thing, however, we feel 
sure, that language, as it now is, though common property and 
the native offspring of thought every where, has by consent 
been exclusively appropriated in some cases to certain distinct 
ideas ; and when others, not merely novel and extraordinary, 
but entirely at variance with those, are embosomed in it unex- 
plained, the most indulgent friend will doubt, or be unable to 
comprehend ; and the plain, sensible reader, who has patience 
to go through such speculations, will be apt to speak of them, 
too severely perhaps, as unintelligible visions. We would apply 
this remark to our author’s use of words like memory; for 
it excludes the only idea which we think essential to it, that 
of time. 

Time and space, like the rays of light around us, show us every 
thing else clearly, but seem themselves at first sight hardest to be 
brought under the eye of examination. Out of these, we shall find 
arise all our ideas of order, arrangement, beautiful design. Mr. 
Reed thinks, that inquiry never can reach the former of them. 
“The more we enter into an analysis of things, the farther we are 
from finding any thing that answers to the distinctness and reality 
which are usually attached to a conception of time.” We do not 
by any means agree with him. Kant calls them both the inscru- 
table laws of the mind, which belong not to the external world, 
whither we are always transferring them, but lie buried within 
ourselves, and have no existence elsewhere. It may be so, though 
we would rather call them the results of those laws, than the laws 
themselves. 'Time is mere succession, the universal succession 
of events,—the succession abstracted entirely from the events 
themselves, which do thus succeed each other. The mind has the 
pare of noting this fact alone, and this power forms the memory. 

ithout it we could not know, nor conceive of cause, nor effect, 
growth nor decay, progression, improvement, nor even change. 
These all require memory, because they involve time. The diffi- 
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culty of thinking on this subject is, that we are apt to confound 
the various means of estimating time with time itself. We mingle 
with it in thought, the idea either of some artificial chronometer, 
the shade.upon the dial, the hand of the clock, or what may 
be called the great chronometers of nature, the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies,—the periodical goings and returns of the sun 
and the seasons; which, however, constitute it not, any more than 
the quadrant and the telescope make part of the space which they 
are employed to measure. All these are the mere instraments 
of mensuration. ‘The universal succession, to which they are 
applied, which they mark, of which they form part, and which 
constitutes time, embraces all events, and every thing subject to 
advance, decline, or change. 

Space gives us the power of distinguishing among external 
objects ; it is a general term, which includes all the various forms 
of distance between them; this would be our definition of space. 
Without it we could not mark their differences, nor see them 
separately nor apart, and all outer things must become one 
undistinguishable mass, which even then would scarcely exclude 
the idea. Here, also, there is an effort of memory. But, in 
contemplating and comparing objects, which are immediately be- 
fore our eyes, the mind’s transition from one to the other is so 
rapid, that the effort is slight, and we are unconscious of it, though 
reflection must convince us of its existence. We call it not the 
memory, because we observe not the lapse of time, which, we 
have said, makes the memory. The faculty thus receives another 
name. It may be termed, perhaps, observation, or contemplation, 
or judgment. 

= subtle reasonings upon these subjects, it may be asked, is 
itpossible to draw any inferences, which shall be valuable in our 
practical reasonings, or for the purposes of life? A single re- 
flection occurs to us, a why it may be so. Time is succes- 
sion; space a combination of distances ; both, as we have said, are 
the results of laws imposed by our Creator on our weak, limited 
intellects. Have we a right to refer back those laws, and suppose 
him governed by them, or in any way under their influence? If 
in imagination we must, in reasoning would not this be presump- 
tion? Yet are we not doing it continually? Do we not argue 
of him, as much such an one as we ourselves are, though ex- 
pressly warned against it? Is it not in fact from hence, that 
spring those dark questions in theology, which have distracted 
and set in opposition the most enlightened minds, and some of 
which Milton has admirably put in the mouths of “ angels fallen,” 
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who, apart from their more active fellows, “sat on a hill re- 
tired,” 


“and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 
” * * * 


Vain wisdom all and false philosophy.” 


These schools of philosophy, of which the immortal bard finds 
such an archetype, have still many disciples on earth. May we 
not have pointed toone of the errors which misled them? Of 
course we do not mean to be partizans, nor take sides in this 
case. We neither agree nor disagree with either of the con- 
flicting claims for superiority. Lét such reasonings be laid aside 
as unproductive and presumptuous, for they lead to those re- 
markable grounds of discord, where all parties in the contro- 
versy seem to us to be equally wrong. 

But what account does our author-actually make of his reflec- 
tions on the nature of time, or rather on the nature of memory, 
from which all idea of time is to be excluded? His great ob- 
ject he declares to be a religious one. It is, he says, “ that we 
may be impressed with the immediate presence and agency of 
God, without which a correct understanding of mind or matter 
can never be attained; that we may be able to read on every 
power of the mind, and on every particle of matter the language 
of our Lord, ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ We 
usually put the Divine Being to an immense distance, by sup- 
posing that the world was created many years ago, and subjected 
to certain laws, by which it has since been governed.” But 
can we banish these estimates of time from our thoughts, with 
which they continually mingle? and if it were possible, instead 
of elevating our feelings of devotion, as is here supposed, would 
it not destroy them by destroying all conceptions of cause and 
effect, and of infinite benevolent design, by which cause and 
effect are united ? 

These sceptical impressions, which our author has ascribed, 
falsely, we think, to the results of our ideas of time, we have 
before seen ascribed, more plausibly, though still we should say, 
falsely, to the progress of science, which, by unfolding to us the 
knowledge of proximate or intermediate causes, seems to thrust 
our Creator to an immeasurable distance from us, merely be- 
cause it places him at their head. The mind thus stops short 
of the only proper object of our adoration. Rude, uncivilized 
people, it is thought,—those who know no reason for any of the 
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great changes in nature,—are compelled to suppose every one to be 
the direct work of the Almighty, and feel thus most strongly that 
intimate sense of his immediate presence, from whence all true 
devotion springs. But can this be so? Does the light of the 
understanding chill the religious affections? Is it possible, that 
the discovery of things admirable, will weaken our admiration,— 
that multiplied proofs of infinite benevolent power will abate our 
reverence for the holder of it? While we are pressing onward 
by the unerring pathway now pointed out to us, step after step, 
to the disclosure of the beneficent purposes of Providence, are we 
going so many steps farther from the Giver of all these bles- 
sings? It cannot be so. The answer to the questions seems 
involved, in the questions themselves ; and if the fact be sometimes 
otherwise, as those from whom we differ suppose it, it springs 
from false education ; it is the result not of our nature, but of a 
misdirection of our nature. 

By the researches of science, our religious feelings may indeed 
change, but they change naturally for the better, and tend to be- 
come, what they should be, full of gratitude, love, affectionate 
admiration. ‘This we say is the natural effect; it is our own 
fault if it be otherwise. Andbood clothes Deity with terrors. 
The object of his supreme reverence is to the unlettered savage 
often an object of affright, for he sees few of his attributes but 
power; and those mighty acts of sovereignty of which he com- 
aoe not the generous purpose, may sometimes seem to 

im partial, unmerited, capricious. Not so, in any respect, to the 
truly enlightened philosopher. In his inquiries into nature, he 
traces every where the kind contrivances of an affectionate 
parent, who has scattered all around us innumerable comforts 
of which we shall never find an end; and his heart must be 
indeed perverted by bad discipline or clouded by selfishness, if it 
feel not those grateful emotions, which such things, even in the 
imperfect intercourse of man with man, are almost sure to 
awaken. Is it not true then as we have stated it? The devo- 
tions of the ignorant or the uncivilized are moved by fear, which 
makes them shrink from the approach of Deity, and sometimes 
willing, if it were possible, to fly from his presence. Those of 
the enlightened are in all respects different ; not repulsive, nor 
forced, but most voluntary, and reposing on their eternal object 
with increasing delight and hope. This, we wish again to re- 
peat it, seems to be the natural tendency of things. 

Still it may be said, the feelings of the savage in the contem- 
plation of Deity are more powerful and have a greater effect on 
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his conduct, than those of the intelligent or enlightened. True, it 
is so; and the reason may be plain. Self-preservation is said to 
be the first law of our nature. It is on this account, that fear is 
the most instantaneous and the strongest of all our emotions. It 
drives us from evil quicker, and with incomparably more power, 
than hope allures us to good. It is universal, too, and constant ; 
while the softer affections reign in few bosoms, and often ex- 
pire from mere exhaustion, this is every where, shakes even 
the firmest minds, and continually increases, until knowledge, 
which is its sure assuasive, comes to its relief. Any one who 
has felt the terrors of some great, uncertain, immediate, impend- 
ing danger, will allow all this to be true ; and we think it may be 
a cause, why the power of Deity strikes us more forcibly than 
his benevolence does, and why therefore fear operates with more 
energy and effect than love. There is no doubt, that the differ- 
ence between the relative strength of these emotions may be 
much increased by what we should call wrong instruction ;. and 
in fact, it often is so, even in the most gifted minds. Few are 
taught feelingly to think of Deity as all in all,—the benevolent 
director of every event, causing every cause, effecting every 
effect, and in short immediately designing every thing which pre- 
sents itself to us, excepting, perhaps some may say, human 
thoughts and human feelings. It is only in the great and extra- 
ordinary changes or revolutions of nature that most men think it 
necessary for him, if we may so speak, to be personally present. 
All the rest, the minute events, and the every-day occurrences 
around us, they are content to ascribe, unmeaningly enough, to 
what they philosophically call general laws. In such reflections 
as these we are all along aware that we run a great risk of error 
by applying literally to Deity the thoughts borrowed from our 
own weak powers of action, and every one of our remarks on 
this subject ought to be received with strong qualifications on that 
account. Probably the words design, intent, as we understand 
and continually apply them to him may be very gross and im- . 
proper. Certainly we may say so of the phrase, general laws ; 
taken in the first from our own weak political institutions, then 
transferred by a metaphor to our classification of the phenomena 
of nature, and at last, by a third step, raised to express the prin- 
ciples on which the moral world is governed, and the conduct of 
man divinely tried. The meaning of it, when thus used, is obscure, 
if not absolutely unintelligible, and conveys such marked ideas of 
imperfection, as we are sure no one would seriously think of im- 
puting to Deity. It is the very defect of human laws that they 
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must be general. If a particular one could be promptly and im- 
partially made and fairly executed for every particular case, we 
might be more sure of justice than we are now. Their infinite 
number, the obscurity of evidence, and the hazards of adminis- 
tration, make this impossible. Not so, however, with those of 
the great Being to whoin we now refer. In speaking of him, 
it is true, we are obliged to employ the poor, feeble language 
springing from human contemplations ; but let us do it with such 
a clear understanding of its narrow limits as to derogate as little 
as possible from his character, and never to extinguish those 
pure religious affections, which a true sense of his attribntes ‘is, 
as we have more than once said, always sure to inspire. To inti- 
mate this caution was the object of our last remarks. 

We have rambled on this theme enough already, but we can- 
not leave it without touching a subject which seems nearly con- 
nected with it, and which it suggests. ‘The emotion of sublimity 
is more full of involuntary devotion than any other which it is 
possible for purely sensible images to awaken. It is said that 
science diminishes this; and in a qualified sense it may be so. 
Had Franklin stripped the lightning of more of its unknown ter- 
rors, he might have robbed it of more of its grandeur. If we 
should go on still farther, follow electricity into its most hidden 
recesses, see all the causes which operate upon it, trace it to its 
original elements, the subtle materials of which it is composed, 
the ethereal springs which actuate it, learn how to grasp them, 
bring them under our control, direct them, make the whole of its 
qualities subservient to the common purposes of life, (and why 
may not this be, since knowledge which is power is intermina- 
ble) we might much more weaken its elevating influences over 
our feelings, and perhaps utterly destroy them. Still, were we 
even to rest here, we might ask, Would we exchange our knowl- 
edge of it for the ignorance of the savage, who sees in it the red 
arm of the Almighty, and trembles under the united power of 
superstition and the repulsive fear of capricious, undistinguishing, 
tyrannic force? But we rest not here. That lofty emotion of 
which we speak, may be melted into those of a milder and 
more attractive form, affection, gratitude for the goodness of 
Heaven; and the sublime has only taken its station on higher 
grounds, where science points it out to our view. Consider for 
a moment the discoveries of the astronomer, the demonstrated 
revolutions of the material system of the universe, the worlds on 
worlds, which the telescope has found for us. We may turn to 
instances of this sort without number, and they are continually 
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increasing. ‘The true objects of grandeur, too, are thus clothed 
with infinitely more dignity than before. We may depend upon it, 
that this noble sentiment, in which awe and admiration seem to 
mingle, will never want its exciting causes, while real philosophy 
advances. ‘There can be, indeed, no realm of intelligence where 
common sense ought not to enter, and where new and greater 
wonders will not come before it at every step of its progress. 
We speak it as well in metaphor, as literally, when we say, that 
the horizon expands upon us as we ascend, till it becomes bound- 
less, and untold, countless stars crowd into the firmament. 

What magnificent prospects appear to break upon us from this 
quarter! Our knowledge is continually extending itself. Our 
power advances in the same proportion and with equal steps. We 
bring more and more to the altar the fires of our best affections, 
and religion tends to become what it ever ought to be, love. The 
sublime may, indeed, sometimes sink into the beautiful,—the 
dubious emotions of awe, dread, terror, give place to the 
tender ones of love, gratitude, admiration. But grander ob- 
jects of sublimity still multiply around us, and there will always 
be enough to keep fear upon the watch, and not to suffer réver- 
ence to slumber, although its repulsive power may be softened. 
Such we believe to be the natural effects of the progress of intel- 
ligence ; or, as Mr Reed chooses to call it, of the growth 6f the 
mind. Do they not furnish -us with the strongest argument in 
favor of the researches of science, and the universal diffusion of 
knowledge ? 

These reflections have led us far out of our way. We have 
now no room to touch, as we intended, upon other interesting 
themes, which the “Observations” before us contain. Their faults, 
we have already intimated, we may not be qualified to judge of. 
Generally, however, we would say on this point that some of his 
reasonings we differ from ; sometimes he seems to mistake effect 
for cause, as when he says that the sciences are the natural 
offspring of the mild affections ; some of his conclusions we can- 
not reach, and some which we can reach and which appear to us 
right, we think we have arrived at before, though by a different 
and easier route. All the merits of the writer, which are com- 
prehensible to us, we have summed up briefly in our first para- 
graph. Perhaps the reader may say we have paid him a more 
unequivocal compliment by following him in his abstract discus- 
sions, and thus running ourselves into the very faults we have 
condemned. There is, however, this difference between us. He 
took boldly hold of subjects, which he thought dark and mys- 
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terious, and, if we may judge from the whole tone of his writing, 
perfectly insolvable. ‘To us, on the contrary, these same subjects 
appear plain and simple. It requires only care in examining 
the particular ideas, which we class together under the general 
words, time and space, in order to mark a characteristic feature 
of resemblance among them, and then the difficulty vanishes. A 
child’s understanding might thus be taught to comprehend them. 


A Discourse pronounced before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at 
the Anniversary Celebration, on the thirty-first day of August, 
1826. By Joseru Story. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, 
and Wilkins. 8vo. pp. 58. 


An Address delivered at Plymouth, Massachusetts, at the Conse- 
cration of “ Plymouth Lodge,” September 6, A. L. 5826. 
By James Gorvon Carter. Plymouth. Allen Danforth. 
8vo. pp. 37. 


Tue profusion of orations, which our occasions of public 
assembling call forth, bears testimony to the intellectual activity 
of the people. Men’s amusements are a test of their characters ; 
and the fact, that multitudes of our countrymen come together 
again and again to be entertained with discourses on important 
topics, is a proof of an advanced state of public improvement. 
The causes which have given this direction to the popular taste, 
may be easily found in the nature of our institutions, and the great 
moral and physical characteristics of our country. The continual 
exercise of the various rights of free citizens produces among 
us a constant necessity and consequent love of argument and 
discussion. They like to talk and to be talked to, and a fondness 
for hearing set speeches is the natural result. The boundless 
field which our country spreads out before the eye of enterprise, 
awakens mental activity, affords the means of constant progression, 
and produces of course a love of improvement, a thirst for knowl- 
edge, and a desire of instruction. At the same time this active 
spirit is not favorable to contemplation, to solitary study. It finds 
its proper food in the bustle of life, and much more gladly receives 
instruction from living lips than from the treasures of written wisdom. 

Moreover the general cultivation arising from the wide diffusion 
of the means of knowledge among our countrymen, demands a 
peculiar literature. The literature of Europe is intended for a 
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particular class, raised by systems of monopoly and exclusion, to 
a very disproportionate height above their fellow men. ‘There is 
no intellectual food provided for the mass of the people. With 
us the wide extent of intellectual cultivation produces a greater 
demand for intellectual nutriment adapted to the taste of the 
whole community. The people will be informed. More especially 
are they anxious for a right apprehension upon subjects of general 
and immediate interest. ‘To supply this demand, and thereby to 
gain a hold on public favor, ambitious men are ready to produce 
the fruits of their study and reflections in the shape of popular 
addresses. 

We may add, that the men whom nature and education have 
fitted to promote the progress of literature among us, share in the 
active spirit which pervades the land. ‘The avenues to power 
and wealth are numerous and open. No jealous monopoly ex- 
cludes all but the favorites of fortune from posts of honor and 
trust. No crowded population presses hard upon the means of 
employment. ‘The prospect of wealth and honor attracts every 
eye, and the refinements of contemplation give place to the 
energies of action. 

In Europe the exclusive system weighs so heavily upon talent 
unaided by adventitious circumstances, and the number of com- 
petitors in every department of honorable action makes the strug- 
gle so arduous and success so uncertain, that many men, whose 
wealth and influence lie in their intellects, retire from the arena of 
active life, and concentre their powers in literary labor. Thought 
becomes profound, writing finished, and authorship a profession. 
While, among us, men of talents being mostly devoted to active 
pursuits, their literary efforts are of course less elaborate, and 
take almost exclusively the shape of essays and orations. Among 
these may be found many productions of great merit. Several 
of the best have been called forth by our late celebrations. 

The Discourse of Judge Story is a happy excursion into the 
fields of elegant literature, by a mind devoted untiringly to the 
arduous and honorable duties of a high public station. The object 
of this oration is to “ trace out some of the circumstances of our 
age which connect themselves closely with science and letters.” 
“ One of the most striking characteristics is the general diffusion of 
knowledge,” arising from the freedom, combined with the cheap- 
ness of the press. The effects of the wide spread love of reading 
are illustrated by the altered condition of authors themselves, 
now pursuing an independent and lucrative profession, and by 
the elevated character of education among the female sex. 
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Another circumstance illustrative of our age, is the bold and 
fearless spirit of its speculations.” The effects of this spirit are 
shown in the changes which have taken place in jurisprudence 
and legislation, in medicine and theology, in mathematics, physi- 
cal science, and metaphysics, and more especially in the depart- 
ment of general literature. After exemplifying the advantages 
which have sprung from this spirit, the orator proceeds to set forth 
some of its bad effects and extravagances, arising from the demand 
for novelties and the rejection of old opinions. Among these 
bad effects, is justly reckoned the growing propensity to disparage 
the importance of classical learning. And, as our readers may 
like to know'the opinions of a man of high character, and distin- 
guished for practical ability, upon a subject much agitated among 
us at the present time, we extract a part of his remarks relating 
to it. After showing its importance to professional men, and 
some of the reasons which have tended to bring it into disrepute, 
the orator proceeds thus : 


“ There is one objection, however, on which I would for a mo- 
ment dwell, because it has a commanding influence over many 
minds, and is clothed with a specious importance. It is often said, 
that there have been eminent men afid eminent writers, to whom 
the ancient languages were unknown ; men, who have risen by the 
force of their talents, and writers, who have written with a purity 
and ease, which hold them up as models for imitation. On the 
other hand, it is often said, that scholars do not always compose 
either with elegance or chasteness ; that their diction is sometimes 
loose and harsh, and sometimes ponderous and affected. Be it so. 
I am not disposed to call in question the accuracy of either state- 
ment. But I would nevertheless say, that the presence of classical 
learning was not the cause of the faults of the one class, nor the 
absence of it the cause of the excellence of the other. And I 
would put this fact, as an answer to all such reasonings, that there 
is not a single language of modern Europe, in which literature has 
made any considerable advances, which is not directly of Roman 
origin, or has not incorporated into its very structure many, very 
many of the idioms and peculiarities of the ancient tongues. The 
English language affords a strong illustration of the truth of this 
remark. It abounds with words and meanings drawn from classical 
sources. Innumerable phrases retain the symmetry of their ancient 
dress. Innumerable expressions have received their vivid tints from 
the beautiful dyes of Roman and Grecian roots. If scholars, there- 
fore, do not write our language with ease, or purity, or elegance, 
the cause must lie somewhat deeper than a conjectural ignorance 
of its true diction. 
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‘* But I am prepared to yield still more to the force of the objec- 
tion. I do not deny, that a language may be built up without the 
aid of any foreign materials, and be at once flexible for speech and 
graceful for composition. That the literature of a nation may be 
splendid and instructive, full of interest and beauty in thought and 
in diction, which has no kindred with classical learning; that in 
the vast stream of time it may/run its own current unstained by the 
admixture of surrounding languages; that it may realize the ancient 
fable, ‘Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam;’ that it may 
retain its own flavor, and its own bitter saltness too. But I do 
deny, that such a national literature does in fact exist in modern 
Europe, in that community of nations, of which we form a part, 
and to whose fortunes and pursuits in literature and arts we are 
bound by all our habits, and feelings, and interests. There is not 
a single nation from the North to the South of Europe, from the 
bleak shores of the Baltic to the bright plains of immortal Italy, 
whose literature is not imbedded in the very elements of classical 
learning. The literature of England is in an emphatic sense the 
production of her scholars; of men, who have cultivated letters in 
her universities, and colleges, and grammar schools; of men, who 
thought any life too short, chiefly, because it left some relic of 
antiquity unmastered, and any other fame humble, because it faded 
in the presence of Roman) and Grecian genius. He, who studies 
English literature without,the lights of classical Jearning loses half 
the charms of its sentiments and style, of its force and feelings, of 
its delicate touches, of its delightful allusions, of its illustrative 
associations. Who, that feads the poetry of Gray, does not feel, 
that it is the refinement of classical taste, which gives such inex- 
pressible vividness and transparency to his diction? Who, that 
reads the concentrated sénse and melodious versification of Dryden 
and Pope, does not perceive in them the disciples of the old school, 
whose genius was inflamed by the heroic verse, the terse satire, and 
the playful wit of antiquity? Who, that meditates over the strains 
of Milton, does not feel, that he drank deep 

——at “Siloa’s brook, that flowed 

Fast by the oracle of God ”— 
that the fires of his magnificent mind were lighted by coals from 
ancient altars ? 

“Tt is no exaggerdtion to declare, that he, who proposes to 
abolish classical studjes, proposes to render in a great measure 
inert and unedifying the mass of English literature for three cen- 
turies; to rob us of much of the glory of the past, and much of the 
instruction of future ages; to blind us to excellencies, which few 
may hope to equal, and none to surpass; to annihilate associations, 
which are interwoven with our best sentiments, and give to distant 
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times and countries a presence and reality, as if they were in fact 
our own.” . pp. 37—40. 


The orator proceeds to set forth other bad consequences of the 
spirit of innovation, in the constant demand for new works and 
new styles of writing, and the hasty preparation into which men 
of genius are seduced. He then speaks of the interest which we 
of the United States ought to feel, and the efforts which we 
ought to make in the cause of science and literature, and con- 
cludes with an elegant panegyric on the lately deceased patriots 
of the Revolution. 

The variety of subjects embraced in this discourse necessarily 
precludes profound disquisition upon particular topics. ‘This is 
not in fact its object. It is intended to exhibit a lively sketch of 
the distinguishing characteristics of our age, most interesting to the 
lovers of literature and of human improvement. It is composed 
with taste and spirit, and contains much “ for reflection, for 
encouragement, and for admonition.” 

The subject of Mr. Carter’s Oration is the progress of the 
world. From a wide survey of the history of man, through his 
various periods of advancement and decline, he comes to the 
conclusion, in which we all delight to believe, that the human 
mind is on the whole advancing, although its motion at certain 
periods has been undoubtedly retrograde. ‘The difference be- 
tween the Jewish and Christian dispensations is adduced in sup- 
port of this opinion. 


“During the first four thousand years of the world, a period 
embracing the lapse of ages from the creation to the introduction 
of christianity, the economy of the divine government, so far as it 
was distinctly revealed, proceeded in the manner of a parent with 
achild. It inculeated few general principles, but consisted rather 
in specific directions for particular actions, defined and described 
in the law. The sanction of the law, too, was not merely the slow 
displeasure of men and the little punishments they can inflict, but 
the immediate vengeance of the Almighty. The Jewish dispensa- 
tion does not suppose in the subjects of it understandings suffi- 
ciently enlightened, to comprehend any very general principles of 
action, nor to be influenced by any very distant motives. Nor does 
it presume upon such pure hearts as can be made the sole seat of 
devotion. ‘The forms of worship were an essential part of the re- 
ligion, and were revealed at the same time with the object of it. 
Though Abel offered a more acceptable sacrifice than his brother, 
it was still a sacrifice of the firstlings of his flock, and not merely 
‘the grateful incense of a pure heart.’ ” pp. 12, 13. 
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“ The new revelation presumes upon a comparatively improved 
state of the human mind and of society. It enjoins the practice of 
‘ prudence,’ ‘temperance,’ ‘fortitude,’ and ‘justice’ from right 
motives ; but it supposes its disciple to have already learned, in 
some degree, what constitutes these ‘cardinal virtues.’ The un- 
derstanding of the christian must comprehend general principles, 
and his heart must take in the whole family of religious affections. 
In the exercise of these consists the essence of christianity. Forms 
of worship have lost their power. Devotion is within us, or we 
have no part in it.” p- 17. 


In the ages succeeding the introduction of christianity, there 
was indeed a period of intense darkness, but the light at length 
burst forth so gloriously and has continued to shine so steadily, 
that we have good reason to hope for the future advancement of 
man. After briefly sketching some of the modes in which the 
improvement of later times has displayed itself, the orator thus 
proceeds : 


“There is one topic, however, intimately connected with the 
introduction and decline of christianity, and subsequently with the 
revival of Europe, which the occasion strongly suggests, and which 
I cannot forbear briefly to touch upon. I allude to the new and 
more interesting character assumed by woman since those events. 
In the heathen world, and under the Jewish dispensation, she was 
the slave of man. Christianity constituted her his companion. But 
as our religion gradually lost its power in the dark ages, she sunk 
down again to her deep moral degradation. She was the first to 
fall in the garden of Eden; and, perhaps it was a judgment upon 
her, when the whole human character was now low, she sunk the 
lowest, and was the last to rise again to her original consequence 
in the scale of being. The age of chivalry, indeed, exalted her to 
be an object of adoration. But it was a profane adoration, net 
founded upon the respect due to a being of immortal hopes and 
destinies as well as man. This high character has been conceded 
to her at a later period as she has slowly attained the rank ordained 
for her by heaven. Although this change in the relation of woman 
to man and to society is both an evidence and a consequence of an 
improvement in the human condition, yet now her character is a 
cause operating to produce a still greater improvement. And if 
there be any one cause to which we may look with more confidence 
than to others, for hastening the approach of a more perfect state 
of society; that cause is the elevated character of woman as dis- 
played in the full developement of all her moral and intellectual 
powers. The conjugal confession of Eve to Adam, 


God is thy law, thou mine; to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge anc her praise, 
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has grown to be obsolete. The influence of the female character is 
now felt and acknowledged in all the relations of her life. I speak 
not now of those distinguished women, who instruct their age 
through the public press. Nor of those whose devout strains we 
take upon our lips when we worship. But of a much larger class; 
of those whose influence is felt in the relations of neighbour, friend, 
daughter, wife, mother. Who waits at the couch of the sick to 
administer tender charities while life lingers, or to perform the last 
acts of kindness when death comes? Where shall we look for those 
examples of friendship, that most adorn our nature ; those abiding 
friendships, which trust even when betrayed and survive all changes 
of fortune? Where shall we find the brightest illustrations of filial 
piety? Have you ever seen a daughter, herself, perhaps, timid and 
helpless, watching the decline of an aged parent, and holding out with 
heroic fortitude to anticipate his wishes, to administer to his wants, 
and to sustain his tottering steps to the very borders of the grave! 
‘« But in no relation does woman exercise so deep an influence, 
both immediately and prospectively, as in that of mother. To her 
is committed the immortal treasure of the infant mind. Upon her 
devolves the care of the first stages of that course of discipline, 
which is to form of a being, perhaps the most frail and helpless in 
the world, the fearless ruler of animated creation, and the devout 
adorer of its great Creator. Her smiles call into exercise the first 
affections, that spring up in our hearts. She cherishes and expands 
the earliest germs of our intellects. She breathes over us her deepest 
devotions. She lifts our little hands and teaches our little tongues 
to lisp in prayer. She watches over us, like a guardian angel, and 
protects us through all our helpless years, when we know not of her 
cares and her anxieties on our acconnt. She follows us into the 
world of men, and lives in us and blesses us, when she lives not 
otherwise upon the earth.. What constitutes the centre of every 
home? Whither do our thoughts turn, when our feet are weary 
with wandering, and our hearts sick with disappointments ? Where 
shall the truant and forgetful husband go for sympathy unalloyed 
and without design, but to the bosom of her, who is ever ready and 
waiting to share in his adversity or his prosperity. And if there be 
a tribunal, where the sins and the follies of a froward child may 
hope for pardon and forgiveness this side heaven, that tribunal is 
the heart of a fond and devoted mother.” pp. 23—27. 


From the extracts which we have given, our readers can judge 
of the character of this discourse. It appears to us to be written 
with power and elegance, and we deem it highly creditable to 
the Order to which the author belongs, that its occasional celebra- 
tions can call forth addresses of such a character. 
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MISCELLANY. 





LETTER ON THE NAPOLEON CODE. 


Tue following letter from one of the most distinguished lawyers 
of France, to William Sampson, is an answer to one addressed to 
him by Mr. Sampson, requesting to be informed whether, as was 
sometimes asserted, the French Codes were already nearly over- 
whelmed, and would soon be lost sight of, in the multitude of deci- 
sions to which they gave rise, as Mr. Sampson had an earnest desire 
to be set right, if he had been misled in forming a contrary opinion ; 
or whether he was warranted in believing that the five Codes of 
France, and particularly the Civil Code, were not found, upon full 
experience, advantageous to the nation and generally approved 
by the profession and the public.* Such a communication from 
one of such high reputation, we think of sufficient importance to 
be made public ; for discussions of this sort must be favorable totruth, 
whatever conclusions or results may be derived from them. This 
may be a valuable supplement to the publication of Mr. Pishey 
Thompson, of Washington, which was noticed in the United States 
Literary Gazette, vol. iv. p. 345. 


Paris, 26 June, 1826. 
Sir—Your letter of the 20th of April did not come to hand 
till the 19th of the present month, and I take advantage of a leisure 
moment to answer it. 





*The difference between the practice of the French courts of Jaw aad that of our 
own, and the great difficulty which the French jurists find in comprehending the 
utility of our legal fictions, are curiously illustrated in the following anecdote. About 
the year 1792, a suit was brought in one of the New York courts to recover a sum of 
money due to the Barons D’Espagnac, who were at that time in prison in France 
on the charge of being royalists. The declaration was in the common form with the 
usual videlicet whew the contract was entered into out of the State, alleging it to have 
been made within the State where the action was brought, and concluding in the 
usual manner, that the defendant fraudulently attempting to cheat and deceive the 
plaintiffs, had not performed his promise, &. Judgment was given for the plaintiffs, 
and it became necessary for some purpose of the parties, to send an exemplification 
of itto France. In the mean time, one of the brothers D’Espagnac had been guillo- 
tined, and the party who had been sued in New York, prosecuted the survivor in the 
Court of Criminal Police, for having obtained his judgment by fraud, inasmuch as he 
had alleged that he was in America at the very time when in fact he was in prison in 
France, and also for having falsely affirmed that the defendant had attempted to de- 
ceive and cheathim. A French lawyer, who had been a short time in the United 
States, prepared a memoir in favor of the Baron, in which he stated that the allega- 
tions were merely matters of form which the law required, and the truth or falsehood 
of which were never inquired into; the judges however remained unconvinced. In 
this dilemma, the unfortunate Baron bethought himself of applying to Mr, Otis, who 
was then at Paris. Mr. Otis, on reading the copy of the record, saw that he was 
about being condenwed for a mere technical form in our pleadings. He accordingly 
gave him a certificate explaining the matter, which, as he soon afterwards had the 
Satisfaction of learning, succeeded in removing the incredulity of the judges. 
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Your name, sir, had no need of any special recommendation 
tome. “The elevated object of your letter, and the article accom- 
panying it, are sufficient evidence of your character, patriotism, 
and talents. 

I shall answer, without hesitation, your questions relative to the 
French legislation, as | can do that from my acquaintance with 
the subject (connaissance de cause) ; 1 must be more reserved 
upon the question as it respects America, for the like reason. 

The promulgation of the five Codes of France has been pro- 
ductive of immense advantage. It has cleared up, simplified, 
and determined principles hitherto scattered, controverted, and 
contradictorily applied by the different tribunals. 

There were formerly with us more than two hundred written 
customs, feudal, barbarous, and defective. 

A jurisprudence varying with tines, persons, jurisdictions, and 
territories, served to fill up the chasms, by ri upon some 
points, precedents (des examples ), which every pleader laid hold 
of to turn to his own advantage. 

The Roman Law intervened, not as law, but as written reason ; 
non ratione imperti, sed rationis imperio. It was to us a body of 
doctrine, not of law. 

During the last century many general ordinances had been 
passed, regulating certain branches of legislation ; such as dona- 
tions, testaments, substitutions, waters and forests, &c. ; but juris- 
prudence in itself was still a confused science, difficult and en- 
tangled; and lawsuits were numerous, interminable, and expensive. 

he Revolution cleared the ground as to many of these mat- 
ters ; and but for it, in my opinion, Solon and Lycurgus, if placed 
upon the throne of France, would have failed in every project of 
reformation. ‘They never would have had the power to silence 
the opposition raised by local and particular interests. 

Napoleon was endowed with a resolute mind, and was more- 
over placed in a favorable position; he was not called upon to 
demolish, but to disencumber the law. He caused the five Codes 
to be drawn up, decreed, and promulgated. 

The first and best of them all is the Civil Code. Clear and 
methodical, neither too much nor too little. The language of 
the legislator is noble and pure ; the rules well defined, and, with 
the exception of the difficult subject of hypothecations, it has been 
universally approved ; and more now than ever, especially since 
the immoral law of divorce is retrenched. 

The Code of Practice (procédure) has simplified the forms 
and diminished the costs. ‘That part only is censured which 
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concerns the forms of alienation—the unhappy companion of the 
law concerning hypothecattons. 

The Commercial Code, which in great measure revived the 
Marine Ordinance of 1681, and the Commercial Ordinance of 
1673, is also generally esteemed, with the exception of the insol- 
vent laws (le titre des faillites), of which the insolvents and the 
creditors both complain. 

The Code of Criminal Proceeding (d’ instruction criminelle ), 
and the Penal Code, are the latest, and those against which the 
greatest discontent has been manifested. They were dictated by 
despotism. ‘They have sometimes been used for political pur- 
poses, and liberty has often suffered ; and their revision has been 
called for in the very bosom of the Court of Paris. 

But on the whole, these codes, such as they are, have pro- 
duced much good; their enactment has delivered us from a 
chaos of antiquated law ; we are no longer tormented by varying 
customs, nor from diversities in jurisprudence since the institution 
of the regulating and superintending Court of Cassation, to which 
as to a common centre are directed all the objections to judg- 
ments or to jurisdictions. 

It is not true, sir, that the authority of precedents has at all 
prevailed against the text of our codes, nor that we are threatened, 
in the most distant manner, with the disappearance of the letter 
of the law under the heap of interpretations. _ In every discussion, 
the text of the law is first resorted to, and if the law speaks, then 
non exemplis sed legibus judicandum est. If the law has not 
clearly decided on the particular case under discussion, doubtless, 
it being silent or deficient, the defect is supplied by the judges ; 
but where is the system in which the judgments have not neces- 
sarily furnished the complement of legislation. But as 1 have 
treated fully of this subject in a little volume entitled De la Juris- 
prudence des Arréts, which resembles your common law; it is 
possible that something worthy the attention of your jurists might 
be found in it, if made known through a translation from your 
hand, and I send you a copy which I have taken from my own 
library. 

How far would a textual code of national law benefit your 
country? My opinion, generally, is, that every country would 
be the better for laws suited to itself, and that a single code of 
laws is for many reasons preferable to the confusion of a multi- 
plicity or plurality of particular laws ; but upon the precise point 
whether your country may be ripe for such an enterprise, | can- 
not pretend to speak. 
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I admit that if our codes had been drawn up in the fifteenth or 
even in the sixteenth century, they would have possessed in a very 
much inferior degree the qualities which now recommend them. 
It required the labors of jurisconsults, the decisions of judges, and 
general experience to bring the science to something fixed and pal- 
pable. But you must be a much better judge of all this than we. 

I am much impressed by the reasons of your adversaries, as you 
state them ; that an ill conceived law would tie the hands of the 
judges, and prevent their melioration little by little of the system ; 
but, on the other hand, this melioration which they suppose to 
result from “ the liberality and wisdom of the judges,” what is it 
but the exercise of arbitrary power, and is not this’a serious evil ? 
Bacon has wisely said, Optima lex est, que minimum relinquit 
arbitrio judicis ; optimus judex, qui minimum sii. And this prin- 
ciple would, in effect, make of your judges, legislators ! 

And can your nation, so enlightened upon questions of policy 
and government, be so far behind in civil jurisprudence and pro- 
ceedings, in commercial and criminal legislation ? 

Have you not the jury in all its freedom, and in many states 
of the union, that admirable law which abolishes the punishment 
of death, yet contrives, by other punishments, to repress the 
greatest crimes ? 

From these indications, from your improved institutions of gov- 
ernment, from the writings of your publicists, 1 am much deceived 
if the United States of America are not already at that point, that 
they can produce codes of laws not unworthy of the opinion 
which Europe has conceived of that generous nation. 

Such, sir, is the answer which 1 owed you. I shall have it 
transcribed by another hand, to save you the trouble of decypher- 
ing my bad writing. 

1 have the honor to be, with high consideration, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
DUPIN. 


POPULAR LECTURES. 


In these later days, when a blind reverence for the opinions of 
our predecessors on the earth has given place to the opposite ex- 
treme of sceptical scrutiny ; when men are more than half inclined 
to regard any established opinion and practice, as the result of the 
prejudice, rather than of the wisdom of ages, and readily give 
their assent to the proposition, that the world is growing wiser 
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and better, as well as older, every day; in these days, we repeat, 
of free thinking and free speaking, the practice of oral instruction, 
or lecturing, has not been able to escape the ordeal, to which 
all things, new and old, are subjected. The institution of public 
lectures, so venerable for its antiquity, and so long regarded as 
an essential ingredient in the constitution of the highest order 
of seminaries, the universities, has found some among thinking 
people, who deny its necessity, and impugn its utility. It is 
maintained, that the knowledge thus obtained, can be better 
gained from books ; that a lecturer, after all, is but an unpublished 
author, who has the fear of the public less before his eyes, and 
therefore is less to be depended on; that the knowledge thus 
acquired is superficial, general; and often inaccurate, for the same 
reason that we remember and repeat conversations less correctly 
than we quote and recollect written opinions; that a lecture 
room is a Procrustes’ bed, which is never fitted but to a small 

ortion of its occupants ; that the mind is burried on without paus- 
ing either to understand or weigh, and that there is no medium 
between pinning our faith upon the professor’s sleeve, or denying 
his whole doctrine ; between swallowing his opinions whole, or 
rejecting them altogether. From such premises has been drawn 
the conclusion, that public lectures are altogether useless. A 
sweeping opinion, whose general incorrectness, however, is quali- 
fied by some grains of truth. 

Before the invention of printing, and even for a long time 
after it, the deficiency of books was necessarily supplied by oral 
instruction. Men heard of the name and fame of a celebrated 
professor, and found it easier to travel to the focus of knowledge 
than to collect its divergent rays. The literature of foreign 
climes was as difficult to import as their more perishable com- 
modities. The learning of Italy could be acquired only at 
her universities, as her grapes could be eaten only in her vine- 

ards. A bookseller was rarely seen, and a reviewer never. 

imes are altered, when a new discovery, a new thought, or even 
the new expression of an old one, traverses the whole literary 
community, with the rapidity of wildfire, and when a man ma 
sit in his elbow-chair and have the wisdom of the world laid upon 
his table. The advantage of public lectures, therefore, to the 
students of any particular profession or science is much dimin- 
ished. In some branches, indeed, they are entirely useless, if 
not worse. In others, however, they possess a certain value, 
which they can never lose, because the knowledge thus acquired 
can hardly be gained from any other source. ‘This is the ease 
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with those sciences, which cannot be taught either by written 
description, or the art of design alone ; when the objects, or the 
tools, if we may so speak,-must be seen to be understood. It will 
be long before it will be as easy to bring either a steam-engine or 
a spinning-jenny into our studies, as to go where they are to be 
found. One such object must serve for the instruction of many, 
as the ’squire’s newspaper, in the last century, enlightened the 
whole village. 

But, though the demand for lectures, as a part of the apparatus 
of a strictly professional education, is much less than in former 
times, the importance of them, as connected with any system 
of general education, is vastly increased. It is a singular thing 
in the history of human affairs, that two opposite causes should 
have produced a similar effect. The scarcity of books made 
lectures necessary two centuries ago; their abundance makes 
them still more so now. The diffusion of knowledge, and the 
existence of free institutions, are mutual re-agents, which require 
and create each other. Wisdom and liberty go hand and hand, 
and when either languishes the other is in danger. What would 
be the duration of a republic, of which the citizens were barba- 
rous; what is the amount of useful knowledge among the mass of 
the subjects of a despotic régime? He who makes two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before, is admitted to be a public 
benefactor ; he who introduces two ideas into a mind, in the place 
of one, is a greater; and any contrivance, by which such a result 
is accomplished, is to be considered valuable. Now this is pre- 
cisely the light in which lectures are at this day to be regarded ; 
they are a labor-saving invention; they are to the minds of a 
community what the power-loom is to their bodies; they are the 
result of a glorious application of the principle of division of labor 
to intellectual wants. 

The value of such an application has become more obvious 
since we have ceased to regard the mind of any human being as a 
vessel of limited capacity, which can hold only a certain quantity 
of knowledge, and in which the introduction of new ideas must 
necessarily drive out the former occupants ; since we have learned 
to consider it correctly, as the subject of indefinite improvement, 
whose power and capacity increase with every addition to its 
stores. “For the desire of knowledge,” says a foreign writer 
on this subject, ‘‘ spreads with each effort to gratify it; the sacred 
thirst of science is becoming epidemic, and we look forward to 
the days, when the laws of matter and of mind shall be known to 
all men; when an acquaintance with them shall no longer be 
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deemed, as heretofore, the distinction of a few superior minds, 
any more, than being able to read and write now constitutes, as it 
once did, the title to scholarship.” ‘The bug-bears which alarmed 
the theorists of other times, are losing their power. The notion of 
the danger of instructing the people, lest they should criticise their 
rulers, and leave their proper business to keep the world in an 
uproar, is now classed with that of the most judicious Jack Cade, 
when he charged Lord Say with having “ traitorously corrupted 
the youth of the realm, by erecting a grammar school ; and that, 
whereas their fathers before had no other books than the score 
and tally, he had caused printing to be used ; and, contrary to 
the king, his crown, and dignity, had built a paper-mill; and that 
he had men about him, who usually talked of a noun, and a verb, 
and such abominable words, as no Christian could endure to hear.” 
Experience continually shows, that ignorance alone is mother of 
presumption, error, and mischief. 

Not only does the spirit of modern liberality desire to spread 
knowledge among all ranks, but among the individuals of both 
sexes. ‘The absurd doctrine of intellectual inferiority is fast dis- 
appearing ;—that doctrine which influences the savage, who de- 
grades his wife to the condition of a menial, and which has made 
its appearance in more refined society in some such aphoristic 
form as this, that “the best learning for a lady, is to learn to 
make a pudding.” It has been ascertained, that knowledge of 
various kinds is not incompatible with this important manufacture, 
and that many other branches of knowledge may be superadded 
to this essential one. It is admitted, that puddings, though ad- 
mirable things in their way, are but indifferent subjects of con- 
versation, and as it is the dshion now-a-days to converse a good 
deal, it is desirable, that there should be other subjects, not only 
than puddings, but even than ribbons, gauze, bobbinet, or, perad- 
venture, the last new novel. We are growing democratic in this 
matter,—believers in equality of privilege, and begin to be per- 
suaded, that the whole notion of resistance to the diffusion of 
knowledge any where, has no better foundation, than the detesta- 
ble maxim, that “might makes right.” The ladies of the present 
day are taught something of chemistry, geography, astronomy, 
natural philosophy, and the modern languages; there are who 
have not refrained from Latin, and some, it is said, have even 
meddled with Greek ; still it is devoutly believed, that they are 
neither worse housekeepers nor less agreeable companions, than 
the potters, preservers, comfit-makers, and diligent embroiderers 
of times that are gone by. 
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There are two classes of knowledge in society ; one of the 
principal profession and employment of the individual, and to the 
acquiring and perfecting of which, his labor is, and ought especially 
to be devoted. Very few are so situated as to be without some 
main object of this sort, and the situation of these few is rarely to 
be envied. Another class of acquirements is sought as a source 
of amusement or occasional advantage. The mason devotes 
himself principally to acquiring skill in the art of working in stone, 
brick, and mortar, and must, in the first place, provide himself with 
the necessary tools, the guage, the square, and the trowel; but, be- 
sides these, he finds occasional convenience in possessing a chisel, 
a plane, or a hammer, and in understanding the use of them. The 
mechanic finds it useful to be able to compose a note of hand 
without going to an attorney, while the attorney, in his turn, may 
find it more convenient to drive a nail or a screw than to be at the 
trouble of secking a mechanic. Even where one never intends 
actually performing any pice operation, it is advantageous to 
know the best manner of doing it, in order to appreciate the skill 
of those by whom it is performed for us. 

By the diffusion of this supplementary knowledge in society the 
standard of excellence is raised in every employment. The best 
workmen in every department will necessarily be found where 
skill is best understood and rewarded, and the competition will be 
between rival excellence instead of rival mediocrity. All the 
subjects of human knowledge have, moreover, connexions more 
or less remote, so that one is often assisted in his principal em- 
ployment by hints drawn from others. But, though this a se 
class of acquirements thus often proves advantageous, we are most 
commonly led to it by the desire of temporary gratification ; the 
gratification of that natural curiosity, which was plainly implanted 
in us for the express purpose of enlarging our intellectual faculties 
and our capacity for happiness. 

The desire of investigating causes is one of the earliest and 
most constantly operating impulses of the mind. ‘This impulse 
peopled the groves and streams of ancient times with deities; 
and printed the greensward of more modern days with fai 
rings; for when real causes are not apparent, the mind will 
rather task imagination for fabled agents than rest unsatisfied. 
Every addition to this second class of knowledge which can be 
made without prejudice to the peculiar and most important pur- 
suit of each individual, answers one of the ends of his being, and 
opens new sources of enjoyment. But it is impossible for any 
ene continually to pursue a single object ; the bow cannot always 
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be bent, or the cord forever strained, without losing their power, 
and many hours of necessary relaxation may be employed in 
adding without much effort to our subsidiary stores. 

This is effected, first, by observation, which, however, is, when 
unassisted, but a limited source of improvement. ‘The eye of the 
mechanic sees one thing, that of the merchant another, and that 
of the man of science a third, till, mutually instructed by conversa- 
tion, each sees the whole. Conversation, then, is another source 
of acquirement, a sort of intellectual barter, in which each 
changes his private stores for those of others ; though unlike the 
barterer of material treasures, he gives without losing, and receives 
without taking away. But conversation can only take place be- 
tween neighbours and contemporaries. The arts of writing and 
printing communicate the wisdom of distant: ages and nations, 
and reading is therefore another abundant source of knowledge. 
But this partakes in many instances of the nature of toil, rather 
than relaxation, and occupies the time and energies which should 
be sacred to one’s principal vocation. ‘This is avoided by employ- 
ing one to read for many, and adding a new one to the list of pe- 
culiar vocations. Of this nature is the system of lecturing, by 
which hundreds may obtain with little or no effort, and at the same 
time, the accumulated and corrected results of the labor of years. 

In all these ways may what we have termed subsidiary knowl- 
edge be acquired. They all work together and mutually assist 
each other, and the sum of knowledge in civilized countries is 
thus advancing in a cumulative ratio, of which attentive observers 
are every day perceiving the progress and admiring the results. 

Those of our readers, who have followed us through this ex- 
planation of the different classes of knowledge, will anticipate our 
reply to an objection sometimes made to miscellaneous learning. 
It is objected, that it is apt, after all, to be merely a smattering ; that 
a complete knowledge cannot be obtained of many things; and that 
he who knows a little on a variety of subjects will know nothing well. 

It is no doubt true, that great excellence cannot usually be obtain- 
ed by any individual in more than one pursuit ; but having done his 
duty in this particular, he is certainly right to spend a part of the 
remainder, and, as it were, superfluous time, in acquiring other 
sources of advantage or happiness. ‘The question is not between 
books, conversation, or eetures, and a man’s principa) duties ; but 
between these and idleness, or unprofitable and hurtful) amuse- 
ments. It is certainly better to have a little knowledge than to 
have none ; and all that can be gained in one department, without 
preventing or even diminishing acquirements in another, is clearly 
valuable. 
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Popular lectures, again, may be considered in the light of 
sources of mere amusement, and much may be said in support 
of them in this view. In the first place they are innocent, which 
is more than can be affirmed of many other amusements com- 
monly to be met with in a populous city. They endanger neither 
the health nor the morals of the community ; they produce no 
unnatural and feverish excitement, nor leave behind them de- 
pression and languor. 

Moreover, their effects are more or less permanent ; they extend 
far beyond the hour specially given to them, and the mind acquires 
a new stock of materials for occasional amusement. The common 
enjoyment of books and conversation is enhanced ; the individual 
is better enabled to impart pleasure and better fitted to receive it ; 
much that was once dull and unintelligible to him becomes clear 
and interesting, and he remarks now some of the thousand things 
which were before continually passing without notice. 

Lastly, popular lectures, considered in the light of an economical 
mode of diffusing scientific knowledge, tend to raise the religious 
and moral character of the community. The first and greatest 
commandment is enforced by every lesson in the sciences; the 
seal of wisdom and benevolence is on 


“ Every star the sky does shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew ;” 


and the farther we penetrate into the temple of nature, the nearer we 
approach to the Holy of Holies. The second commandment is also 
written on the book of nature ; for knowledge and charity go hand 
in hand. Every increase of the former adds new links to the 
chain of intellectual sympathy, and shows a new society of minds 
to “claim kindred with, and have our claim allowed.” We are 
continually taught that the knowledge upon which we prided 
ourselves in solitude, is but a small part of the sum which is in 
the world. We are taught to be slow to despise that ignorance 
in one particular pursuit, which may be more than compensated 
by knowledge in another. We learn that there is no one who 
cannot teach us something that is valuable, and become gradu- 
ally, in the best sense, citizens of the universe. 

The necessary and eternal connexion between the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge and political liberty, should lead us to con- 
sider the institution of popular lectures as one of the most power- 
ful defences of our republic, and to congratulate ourselves upon 
the general disposition, which has lately appeared, in various 
quarters of the United States, to encourage and extend them. 
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LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE. 


Gottingen. 
My DEAR C ’ - 





Ir your curiosity about this academic city bears any pro- 
portion to mine before I came here, some account of it will not 
be unpleasing to you. My apology for any minuteness of de- 
scription must be, that only a part of what I write applies exclu- 
sively to Gottingen ; and in describing that city, I give you some 
general traits, which belong with equal truth to all the cities of 
Germany. ‘To begin then with all becoming accuracy ; Gottin- 
gen is situated in the kingdom of Hanover, upon the river Leine, a 
stream of such magnitude, that I believe a nimble harlequin might 
with no great difficulty leap over it on either side of the city. 
As you approach, there is nothing very agreeable in the aspect of 
the town. Like most European cities, it strikes one from our 
country as being all in a heap, and the uniformity of the red-tile 
roofs is only relieved by two churches, higher than the rest ; one 
of these is crowned by two towers, which, unequal and unlike, 
display a marked independence of architectural harmony; the 
ether has a modern cap of cross joists and mortar-work surmount- 
ing its ancient and solid foundation. The population is computed 
at 10,000, and is chiefly supported by the university. Géttingen 
was once noted for its woollen manufactures; but while literature 
has flourished, these have fallen into decay, and it is now famous 
only, the German students are wont to say, for its university and 
its sausages. The city is entirely surrounded by a wall, formerly 
fortified, but which for a long while has been planted with trees, 
and forms a fine promenade, about half as wide as the Mall in 
Boston. When upon this, you are raised nearly as high as the 
roofs of the houses, which here again obtrude themselves upon 
the eye, but you can well suppose are no more agreeable from 
this near point, than when seen froma distance. Much pleasanter 
is the view immediately below the wall on each side; for the 
ground is laid out in pretty gardens, and beyond, on the side 
towards the country, the eye rests on fertile and extensive fields, 
with here and there a village, each of them clustered, as if for 
protection, round its little steeple. 

But I must quit the wall, and enter the town. The streets are 
tolerably wide and well paved, and neater than in any other Ger- 
man city I recollect, although you would not call them very clean. 
They are moreover provided with side-walks, a convenience in 
which Leipzig aad even Dresden are deficient, but these are so 
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narrow, and so interrupted by projecting steps and shelves, that 
only the outer edge affords a tolerable path. This has accordingly 
been always debatable ground, and given rise to many a feud 
among the students, although there is a fixed rule of the police, 
whereby every one knows whether he is or is not entitled 
to the place of honor. The houses are neat, and their colour, 
which is generally white, yellow, or light slate, and occasion- 
ally pink, has a cheerful effect ; but in some respects the con- 
struction is in bad taste. To tell you how these are built will 
give you some idea of the most comincn mode of building, 
both in France and Germany. A rough frame of wood is 
put up, and the intervals between the joists are filled with 
stones or rough bricks, usually not cemented together. ‘The 
walls are then plastered on both sides, and lastly whitewashed, 
the joists being commonly left unwashed, or to show them off in 
still bolder relief, they are often painted black. In the villages 
the framework is most frequently filled up with clay or mud. 

In Gottingen nobody thinks of standing outside the door to knock, 
but you open it, and a bell fixed over it, as in some of our shops, 
announces your arrival to the servant. ‘This may have become 
customary, as a means of more speedy escape from the rain or 
dampness that is here almost perpetual. The front door serves 
moreover for the entrance and exit of cow and horse, pig and 

at, if any such creatures are attached to the mansion ; and it 
Is not a little amusing to see the air of clumsy familiarity with 
which a cow mounts three or four steps and marches directly 
through the common entry. This is usually paved with stone, 
and the occupants are never too nice about its cleanliness. In 
the better houses, a footbrush is the substitute for a mat; in the 
rest, there is no substitute at all. The parlours and students’ 
rooms are simply and neatly furnished. Few are without a row 
of pipes suspended against the wall, none without a sofa. Above 
all, they are prettily hung with white curtains. Instead of a fire- 
place there is a stove, with one end built into the wall, so that the 
attendant takes care of the fire without entering the room. 

The professors of course are the first class. They rarely 
make their appearance in the streets, and are instantly to be 
recognised by the comparative respectability of their dress, by a 
black hat, since almost all beside wear caps, and by that intellec- 
tual cast of features which reflection and study confer. The 
doctors form the next class; they are persons who have devoted 
themselves to literature or science, and from being merely privi- 
leged to teach in the university, are angbitious of the dignity and 
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emoluments of professors, whose dress and gravity they imitate. 
They can easily be distinguished from the latter by their more 
youthful appearance, more rapid step, and a certain sensitiveness 
of eye and bearing, proper doubtless to merit out of office. 

The morning after I arrived in Gottingen, I went out at an 
early hour, full of transatlantic respect for European literature, 
and by a natural association, for European universities, both pro- 
fessors and students. My head was busy in figuring forth scholastic 
forms, with eyes fixed in meditation, brows furrowed by thought, 


This was what I expected to see ; now I will tell you what I saw. 
{ met crowds of coarse young men, with a swaggering air, mostly 
dressed in frock coats of brown blanketing, such as our sailors’ 
dreadnoughts are made of. They wore low round caps of all 
hues, although green was on the whole predominant. Nor wasit, 
I ween, in the Palais Royal, nor yet in Bond Street, that they 
had learned the art of enveloping the neck. Some wore hand- 
kerchiefs of every variety of stripe and fabric ; others a woollen 
tippet, which was sometimes blue, sometimes red, and sometimes 
of no color at all. I have even heard it asserted, that under 
cover of the closely buttoned frock, this last article frequently 
served in lieu both of vest and cravat, but for the correctness of 
this I cannot vouch from personal inspection. Others, more 
whimsical or more independent, left the neck entirely bare. Some 
clattered along the public ways in spurs; these I concluded were 
newly dismounted ; but I soon found this was a non sequitur ; for 
it was not uncommon for one to wear them who had not been on 
horseback for months. Some wore their hair of great length ; 
a few even allowed it to fall on their shoulders. Some increased 
the natural fierceness of their countenance by mustachios ; and 
many, who perhaps were not sufficiently confident of their own 
power to strike terror, were accompanied by dogs. Even these 
poor beasts were compelled to appear in costume ; for if nature 
had given them shaggy hair, they were shorn of all but what hung 
upon the shoulders and fore paws, to give them the resemblance 
of a lion. ‘Thus equipped, and with note-books under their arms, 
moving at all places and in all directions, these personages were 
students at the far-famed University of Georgia Augusta. 

Besides the forementioned classes, who constitute the univer- 
sity, there are various others, nearly or remotely connected with 
it. The pastors of churches are of course few in so small a city, 
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but are men of unexceptionable manners and character. The 
citizens are a quiet, orderly set of people, moving, from the con- 
stitution of European society, in those humble walks of life, 
.. +.» Where, to be born and die 

Of rich and poor makes all the history. 
In these modern days, civility and servility are often found as hard 
to be distinguished, as were Sibboleth and Shibboleth of old, and 
that, not in the words alone, but in the practice of men ; and these 
worthy citizens, like thousands elsewhere, in aiming at the one, 
often fall into the other. But this is a fault of the head; 1 know 
none of the heart, which is prevalent among these respectable 
people. 

I come next to the young women, or médchens, a class much 
too important to be passed over in silence. These have the bur- 
den of all sorts of business. They not only take care of the 
rooms, make fires, and bring coffee, but there are always many of 
them to be seen in the street, on all kinds of errands. They go 
to the baker, the butcher, the provider of dinners; they carry 
heavy loads on their backs, and work in the gardens and fields. Is 
a letter to be carred to the post-office? ‘The médchen carries it. 
Is a book to be taken out of the library? The médchen goes to 
fetch it. Is any little purchase to be made at the shops? The 
miidchen executes the commission. And be it wet or dry, they 
never wear bonnet or great coat. On Sundays and holidays, 
they put on al! their gay apparel, tie their hair with a band, and 
let the two ends of the ribbon fly loose, to the length of half a 
yard. 

The police officers are a necessary appendage to the govern- 
ment of the uoiversity, and of course come in for an ample share 
of the students’ ill will. In their grave dark-green uniform, they 
have the appearance of old pensioners, yet itis a fact perhaps not 
wholly inexplicable to you, that there are few stations in which 
the soldiers are so uniformly in active service, as in this fa- 
vored retreat of the sciences. Besides these, there is a 
whole regiment of the regular army of Hanover constantly quar- 
tered hove, They guard every avenue to the city, and the citizens 
cannot go in or out without being put in mind of the allegiance 
they owe, and how it will be secured. I have had occasion to 
observe the neatness of their equipments, and the licentiousness 
of their manners ; though in the latter apne t, it must be owned 
they find an excuse in the more shameless licentiousness of many 
among the students. And now that | mention the students, your 
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own charity will suggest, if you should think that my censure of 
them has been, in this or any former letter, too frequent or too 
harsh, that the worst is the most obvious side of their character ; 
that virtue is naturally silent, and brutality is obtrusive and loud. 
There is undoubtedly much diligence, much excellence among 
them; and I should indeed be sorry, if any severity of mine 
should have seemed to you of indiscriminate application ; for I 
have been acquainted with more than one individual among them, 
whose character would furnish a complete refutation of any such 
opinion. I will not applaud any for refinement of external manners, 
but I will maintain, that I have never known persons more amia- 
ble, more pure, more intellectual, more candid, more generous, 
than some of the German students. 

The peasants of the neighbouring villages form a strong con- 
trast in dress and manners with the classes before mentioned. 
There is a coarseness of feature, language, garb, and gesture, from 
which they are never exempt. On first seeing them, I perceived 
they were of a different class from any of my countrymen. We 
see stupid people enough, but never such wooden rigidity of fea- 
ture as is stamped upon sheen men, proclaiming to the observer, 
that they are hardened almost to machines, and that the currents 
of thought within them are frozen up. "Tis said the sun of every 
zone is kind to beauty ; and nothwithstanding such ungainly kins- 
men, the peasant women, especially the younger, have some- 
times a mild and open expression of countenance. The women 
come in small companies from a distance of several miles every 
morning, bringing, in large baskets, on their backs the various pro- 
ducts of the farm and the dairy. No part of the provisions for 
the market is brought, as with us, in wagons; the whole is con- 
veyed in this manner. ‘Thus the way through the centre of the 
town is thronged, not by market carts but by women, and there 
is little rattling of wheels to disturb the student. As this is the 
custom of nearly all the continental cities, an American, whose 
ears have been seasoned to the din of our Atlantic cities, might 
think himself, while sitting in his apartment, in some city of tombs, 
were it not for the periodical shouts of children at their play, and 
some few other indications of human existence. But to return 
to the peasants. Women as well as men labor in the fields and 
gardens. The men get from twelve to twenty cents per day for 
this work, the women not so much. Sunday is their only sea- 
son of rest from low and menial occupation, and on that day a 
walk to one of these villages, and the sight of these poor people 
engaged in their only intellectual employment, have more than once 
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afforded me pleasure. In summer they often dance of a Sunday 
afternoon. ‘Their food corresponds with the wretchedness of 
their situation ; tough brown or more properly black bread is the 
principal article. 

The costume of many of the German villages is sufficiently 
bizarre, but in those around Gottingen there is little very peculiar. 
Yet it is impossible to refrain from laughter, on first meeting the 
little boys, who are sent into the city with heath-berries, or rasp- 
berries, dressed in a suit which has strong marks of having come 
to its present owner by inheritance, and, so far as it goes, an ex- 
act miniature of his father’s ; but he never wears a vest under his 
preposterously long coat, and though his small clothes reach only 
to his knees, he 1s equally independent of the use of stockings, 
which we are so apt to think indispensable to that dress. ‘There 
are also a few young men that carry about for sale small rugs of 
village manufacture, who array themselves with a fanciful nicety. 
Their neat grey stockings carefully tied at the knee, and their 
round hats with conical crowns bravely cocked on their heads, 
and always bearing a bouquet of flowers, make them, I doubt not, 
the beaux of their respective villages. The shepherds are like- 
wise worthy of note for their antique and singular dress. It is of 
an ancient cut, entirely white, with a black three-cornered hat, 
and they carry in their hand a truly pastoral appendage—a long 
crook. ‘These respectable personages tending their flocks on a 
hill-side, accompanied by the true shepherd’s dog, with his short, 

uick, anxious bark, watching his master’s commands, and skil- 
fully guiding the silly sheep, carry the imagination far back into 
the realms of history and fable. 

Thus | have made you acquainted with some of the outward 
shows of life and costume in our dramatis persone ; in students 
and professors, in pastors in black and pastors in white, in doctors, 
burghers, méddchens, soldiers and police, peasants and carpet-sellers. 
You will probably think this a sufficient variety for so small a city, 
and you will now be doubtless content that 1 should defer till 
another occasion the rest of my account of Gottingen. 


Yours, affectionately. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE DAMSEL OF PERU. 


Wuere olive leaves were twinkling in every wind that blew, 
There sat beneath the pleasant shade a damsel of Peru: 
Betwixt the slender boughs, as they opened to the air, 

Came glimpses of her snowy arm and of her glossy hair ; 
And sweetly rang her silver voice.amid that shady nook, 

As from the shrubby glen is heard the sound of hidden brook. 


°T is a song of love and valor, in the noble Spanish tongue, 
That once upon the sunny plains of Old Castile was sung, 
When, from their mountain holds, on the Moorish rout below, 
Had rushed the Christians like a flood, and swept away the foe. 
Awhile the melody is still, and then breaks forth anew 

A wilder rhyme, a livelier note, of freedom and Peru. 


For she has bound the sword to a youthful lover’s side, 

And sent him to the war, the day she should have been his bride, 
And bade him bear a faithful heart to battle for the right, 

And held the fountains of her eyes till he was out of sight ; 

Since the parting kiss was given six weary months are fled, 

And yet the foe is in the land, and blood must yet be shed. 


A white hand parts the branches, a lovely face looks forth, 

And bright dark eyes gaze steadfastly and sadly toward the north ;—- 
Thou lookest in vain, sweet maiden, the sharpest sight would fail 
To spy a sign of human life abroad in all the vale ; 

For the noon is coming on, and the sunbeams fiercely beat, 

And the silent hills and forest tops seem reeling in the heat. 


That white hand is withdrawn, that fair sad face is gone, 

But the music of that silver voice is flowing sweetly on,— 

Not, as of late, with cheerful tones, but mournfully and low— 
AeBallad of a tender maid heart-broken long ago, 

Of him who died in battle, the youthful and the brave, ° 
And her who died of sorrow upon his early grave. 
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But see, along that rugged path, a fiery horseman ride, 

See the torn plume, the tarnished belt, the sabre at his side ; 

His spurs are in his horse’s sides, his hand casts loose the rein, 
There ’s sweat upon the streaming flank, and foam upon the mane ; 
He speeds toward that olive bower, along the shaded hill, 

God shield the hapless maiden there, if he should mean her ill. 


And suddenly the song has ceased, and suddenly I hear 

A shriek sent up amid the shade—a shriek—but not of fear ; 
For tender accents follow, and tenderer pauses speak 

The overflow of gladness when words are all too weak : 

“T lay my good sword at thy feet, for now Peru is free, 

And I am come to dwell beside the olive grove with thee.” 


B. 


THE SEAMAN’S BURIAL. 


‘Tue wind is hushed; the summer sun 
' Still lingers in the golden West, 
As if it loved to look upon 
A scene so calm, so blest ; 
The untired wave sweeps on its way 
Unbroken in the sunset ray. 


The tall ship rests a silent thing 
Upon the ocean tide ; 

So calm, the sea-mew dips its wing, 
Close to its wave-worn side, , 

The sea-boy’s song is hushed, as slow 

That noiseless ship rocks to and fro. 


Sweet as from ocean’s coral bed, 
Hark! sounds of mourning come ; 
And warriors march with measured tread, 
To beat of muffled drum. ~~ 
And faintly now uprising there, 
The funeral dirge steals on the air. 
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The prayer is hushed ; the solemn stave 
In silence dies o’er that stern crowd ; 

As slowly through the clear blue wave, 
Girt in his snow-white shroud, 

The pallid corse is seen to glide 

Far, far adown beneath the tide. 


He sleeps! but o’er his ocean grave 
Long peals the minute gun; 
The thundering requiem of the brave 
When their bright course is done. 
And night winds oft shall whisper there, 
Peace to the wave-tossed mariner ! 


F. M. 





BE HUMBLE. 


Triumpu not, frail man; thou art 
Too weak a thing to boast ; 

Thou hast a sad and foolish heart, 4 | 
Misdeeds are all thou dost. 

Thou seem’st most proud of thine offence, 


Thou sinn’st e’en where shou want pretence. 


® Triumph not, though nothing warns 
Of vigor waning fast ; 
Remember roses fade, but thorns 
Survive the wintry blast. 
A pleasant morn, a sultry noon, 
Foretell the tempest rising soon. 


Triumph not, though fortune sends 
The riches of the mine ; 

If then thou countest many friends, 
It is good luck of thine. 

But triumph not; that goldumay go, 

And friends will fly in hour of woe. 
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And thou may’st love a smooth, soft cheek, 
And woo a tender eye ; 
But triumph not,—a single week, 
And cold those lips may lie,— 
Or worse, that trusted heart may rove, 
And leave thee for another love. 


But triumph, if thy soul feels firm 
In faith, and leans on God ; 
If woe bids flourish love’s warm germ, 
And thou can’st kiss the rod ; 
Then triumph, man, for this alone 
Is cause for an exulting tone. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 





The Atlantic Souvenir, a Christmas and New Year's Offering. 1827, Philadelphia. 
H. C. Carey and I. Lea. 12mo. pp. 360: 

Tuts book would be well deserving of notice were it only for 
the uncommon beauty of its typography and embellishments. In 
the latter of these respect? it is superior to its predecessor of last 
year, and quite equal in our opinion to any of the similar publica- 
tions which have issued from the English presses, and which have 
been so much sought after in this country. 

There is a numerous class of readers in this country who are 
not rich; there is also a considerable class of rich men who do 
not read. ‘These latter, however, are not generally insensible to 
the pleasures of show ;—they fill their houses with splendid furni- 
ture, and if they do not lay out their money in the purchase of 
books, it is because such an expense gratifies none of their tastes. 
Messrs. Carey and Lea have taken the proper method of recom- 
mending the literature of our country to the patronage of these 
worthy people. A book got up like the one before us, with 
splendid binding, beautiful type, fine paper, and elegant engrav- 
ings, filled with tales and poems, furnished by the most popular 
writers of our country, solicits their attention as a pretty object 
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for a parlour window or a dressing-table. The first experiment 
of the publishers in this way has been completely successful ; we 
understand that the whole impression of the last year’s Atlantic 
Souvenir was quickly disposed of, and the — one seems 
likely, to say the least, to meet with an equally favorable reception. 

The first of the prose articles in this collection, is a tale en- 
titled “ Modern Chivalry,” by the author of Redwood. We remem- 
ber that some years since, a book in which there was a good deal 
of drollery, not always of the most delicate kind, was published 
in the United States with this very title, and it is rather odd that 
it should now be chosen as the name of a very serious and affect- 
ing story. It is a narrative of the services rendered by an Ameri- 
can seaman to a beautiful and noble young lady of England, and 
is told with that power of exciting interest, and that sagacity in 
the delineation of character, which the author never loses. - The 
principal incidents are said to have actually taken place about the 
period of the American Revolution, and are worthy of being re- 
corded and embellished by the pen of so successful a writer. 

“The White Indian,” by Paulding, one of the most voluminous 
and popular of American authors, is written with his usual talent, 
and in that pure idiomatic English for which he is so distinguished, 
and which presents so striking a contrast to the affectations of style, 
the hard words, pompous sentences, and foreign idioms, which 
prevail too much among us. . There is exquisite truth and beauty 
in the following description. [It sets us at once amidst the cool- 
ness, darkness, and silence of the thick old forests of our country, 
which never felt the axe. 


‘¢ By degrees, as custom reconciled me more and more to fasting 
and long rambles, I extended my excursions farther from home, and 
sometimes remained out all day without tasting food or resting my- 
self, except for a few minutes upon the trunk of some decayed old 
tree or moss-covered rock. The country, though ina great degree 
in its native state of wildness, was full of romantic beauties. ‘The 
Mohawk is one of the most charming of rivers, sometimes brawling 
among ragged rocks, or darting swiftly through long narrow 
reaches, and here and there, as at the Little Falls, and again at 
the Cohoes, darting down high perpendicular rocks in sheets of 
milk white foam, but its general character is that of repose and 
quiet. It is no where so broad, but that rural objects and rural 
sounds may be seen and heard distinctly from one side to the 
other ; and in many places the banks on either hand are composed 
of rich meadows or flats, as they were denominated by the early 
Dutch settlers. so nearly on a level with the surface of the water 
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as to be almost identified with it at a distance, were it not for the 
rich fringe of water willows that skirt it on either side and mark 
the lines of separation. In these rich pastures may now be seen 
the lowing herds half hidden in the luxuriant grass, and a little 
farther on, out of the reach of the spring freshets, the comfortable 
farm houses of many a sanguine country squire, who dreams of 
boundless wealth from the Grand Canal, and in his admiration of 
the works of man, forgets the far greater beauty, grandeur, and 
utility of the works of his Maker. But I am to describe the scenery 
as it was in the days of my boyhood, when, like Nimrod, I was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord. 

“At the time I speak of, all that was to be seen was of 
the handy work of nature, except the little settlement, over which 
presided the patriarch Veeder. We were the advance guard of 
civilization, and a few steps beyond us was the region of primeval 
forests, composed of elms and maples, and oaks and pines, that 
seemed as if their seeds had been sown at the time of the deluge 
and that they had been growing ever since. I have still a distinct 
recollection, I might almost say perception, of the gloom and damps 
which pervaded these chilling shades, where the summer sun never 
penetrated, and in whose recesses the very light was of a greenish 
hue. Here, especially along the little streams, many of which are 
now dried up by the opening of the earth to the sunbeams, every 
rock and piece of mouldering wood was wrapped in a carpet of 
green moss fostered into more than velvet luxuriance by the ever- 
lasting damps, that, unlike the dews of heaven, fell all the day as 
well as all the night. Here and there a flower reared its pale head 
“among the rankness of the sunless vegetation of unsightly fungus, 
but it was without fragrance, and almost without life, for it wither- 
ed as soon as plucked from its stem. I do not remember ever to 
have heard a singing bird in these forests, except just on the outer 
skirts, fronting the south, where occasionally a robin chirped or a 
thrush sung his evening chant. These tiny choristers seem almost 
actuated by the vanity of human beings, for I have observed they 
appear to take peculiar delight in the neighbourhood of the habita- 
tions of men, where they have listeners to their music. They do 
not love to sing where there is no one to hear them. The very 
insects of the wing seemed also to have abandoned the gloomy sol- 
itude, to sport in the sunshine among the flowers. Neither butter- 
fly nor grasshopper abided there, and the honey-bee never came to 
equip himself in his yellow breeches. He is the companion of the 
white man, and seems content to be his slave, to toil for him all the 
summer, only that he may be allowed the enjoyment of the refuse 
of his own labors in the winter. To plunge into the recesses of 
these woods was like descending into a cave under ground, there 
was the coolness, the dampness, and the obscurity of twilight. Yet 
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eustom made me love these solitudes, and many are the days 
I have spent among them, with my dog and gun, and no other 
guide but the sun in heaven and the moss on the north sides of the 
trees.” pp. 61—64. 


“The Little Dutch Sentinel of the Manhadoes,” is from the pen 
of the same writer. It is a sprightly, amusing tale, but not so hap- 
py either in the humor or the management of the story as some 
others which he has written, and there is now and then an odd 
kind of briskness in the style, which does not seem to us quite 
natural. 

“The Green Mountain Boy,” we do not greatly like. Ethan 
Allen is made to swagger more furiously than is necessary. There 
is a want of clearness in the story and of neatness in the style. 
The “ Legend of the Grisons,” which we should judge to be from 
the same hand, is beautiful in the descriptive parts, but somewhat 
heavy in the narrative. 

The tale entitled, “'The Rival Brothers,” by the author of Hobo- 
mok, possesses the merit which might be expected from the fine 

owers of the author, and is one of the best in the collection. It 
is thus beautifully introduced. 


“Tt was in the middle of one of the most delightful days in 
June, that I began a short journey which led me through the cool, 
sequestered forests on the eastern shore of Massachusetts. Few 
things are more enchanting than to saunter through the woods 
during a summer’s noon. Nature enjoying the deep tranquillity 
of a most voluptuous repose, the gay warbling of the birds changed 
for that occasional twitter, which speaks the full enjoyment of their 
little hearts more plainly than the rich burst of their morning song ; 
the very butterflies, like gay coquettes weary of conquest, closing 
and spreading their gorgeous wings in languid indifference, the 
deep shade, the drowsy splendor mantling the distant hills, all 
these bring to me a delicious sense of quiet existence which no 
other scene produces. 

‘“‘ During my ride every thing tended to heighten this feeling to 
the utmost. I could not mistake that I was in the land of my 
forefathers. Even nature bears the rigid aspect of these venerable 
heralds of our freedom, and time, while he has led wealth, taste, 
and fashion through all our favored land, has passed by these se- 
cluded spots with religious awe, and scarcely brushed the antiquat- 
ed scene with his noiseless wing. The faces you meet are as a 
titlepage, on which ‘by-gone days’ are written; the children 
have the reverential demeanour of the olden time ; the sea breeze 
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murmurs through the wood, with more of psalmody than song ; and 
the very moss-grown stones have an air of puritan sanctity. 

“My companion was one with whom I was too familiar to strive 
to be agreeable ; and they who cannot be eloquent when effort is 
unnecessary, may forever despair of the power. Conversation is 
always delightful when the thoughts spring spontaneously from the 
tongue, attended with all the contagious exhilaration of wit and 
talent; but it is even yet more delightful, when, catching its tone 
from surrounding objects, it flows gently on, deriving new charms 
from the scenes around, and new interest from the circumstances 
under which we enjoy it. Such conversation | was at that moment 
listening to from my companion, and every instant with increasing 
pleasure. It was suddenly interrupted by the appearance of one 
of the most frightful and loathsome objects my eyes ever beheld. 
The lofty and projecting forehead, and the bold, rigid contour of 
the head, all indicated the possession of. prodigious power, and the 
‘spark of hell’ burning in his eye, proved that power had been 
exerted for the prince of darkness. He was clothed in the squalid 
and tattered drapery of exceeding poverty, and deeply had age 
engraven upon his iron visage the lines of guilt and passion.”— 
pp- 208—210. 


This wretch had committed a most foul murder many years 
before, and the remainder of the piece is occupied with the tra- 
gical story of his guilt and of the happiness he had destroyed. 
One thing, however, strikes us as somewhat remarkable, namely, 
that the perpetrator of such an act should still be alive and at 
large in the midst of society. ‘The circumstances of the deed 
are related with great minuteness; the wretch is known and 
marked as a murderer, yet he continues to linger in the neigh- 
bourhood of the spot where his crime was committed. We have 
a custom, in these States, of hanging people for offences of this 
kind, and it was the duty of the author to account for his being 
suffered to remain unpunished, either by the circumstances of 
entire secrecy attending the act and the fidelity of the criminal 
to his own counsel, or by the failure of the means employed to 
bring him to justice. 

“The Trials of the Troth” disappointed us. We were pleased 
with a page or two of the commencement, but no farther. The 
incidents are not contrived with skill, nor told with grace; the 
dialogue is tedious, and the diction often slovenly and incorrect. 
It is evident that the writer possesses more talent than he has 
chosen to exert in the composition of this piece. 

The “ Biographical Sketch of Wilson, the American Ornitholo- 


gist,” furnishes a convenient niche for two or three beautiful pas- 
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sages from his great work, and for his fine ballad of the Blue-bird. 
Wilson, although a foreigner, and although prevented by other 
pursuits from cultivating his poetical talents, was yet one of the 
earliest poets who set the example of faithfully copying nature 
as it exists in our country. 

The poetical contributions to this volume are generally of a 
high degree of merit. Some, however, such as those entitled “ The 
Oak of my Fathers,” “ To Sophie,” “ Imagination,” &c. are of a 
very moderate quality. The lines by Percival, entitled, “'To the 
Eagle,” are wonderbally fine and spirited. Those on the Passaic 
Falls, by Washington Irving, are such as a gentleman and a man 
of taste might be expected to write, but have much less poetry in 
them than is to be found in a great deal of his prose. The follow- 
ing stanzas, with the exception of two or three phrases, admitted 
to fill up the gaps in the measure, are pretty, although the thought 
is not new. 


‘I think of thee when the young morn is breaking 
In radiance bright ; 

Thou art the earliest thought of my awaking, 
My last at night. 


I think of thee when day-light is declining, 
Low in the west: 

I think of thee when its last rays are shining 
On nature’s rest. 


And when on summer evening’s brow is gleaming 
Our favorite star, 

I think of one who watched with me its beaming, 
Now distant far. 


When darkness reigns, and all are sleeping round me 
So peacefully, 

How often has the silent midnight found me 
Thinking on thee. 


And still, in all that memory loves to treasure, 
Thy form I see ; 

In every little grief, or hoped for pleasure, 
I think of thee.” pp. 152. 


The engravings of this little volume are executed with great 
skill and delicacy. Among them are views of Trenton and Pas- 
saic Falls, taken by Doughty and engraved by Ellis. ‘The Lady 
and the Merlin, from one of Newton’s pictures, by Longacre, is 
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full of character and expression, and the engraving of Canova’s 
Infant Napoleon, by the same artist, is exceedingly well done. 
The Legend of the Grisons is ornamented with a design of Leslie 
engraved by Humphreys. 


Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Judicial Court of the State 
of Maine. By Simon GREENLEAF, Counsellor at Law. Vol. HI. Portland. 
1826, 8vo. pp. 504. 


Tne notice of the second volume of Mr. Greenleaf’s Reports, 
contained in the United States Literary Gazette, vol. ii. p. 463, 
exhibits our present view of the able and happy manner in which 
he accomplishes his part of the difficult task of preparing a book 
of judicial decisions for the use of the profession and the public. 
It is hardly necessary to repeat what we then said of Mr. ie 
leafs method of reporting, and we content ourselves by saying, 
that he has, in the volume before us, sustained, in all respects, the 
reputation which he had before acquired. 

This volume contains all the decisions of the highest court of 
Maine, during the years 1824 and 1825, except the cases in 
one county in 1824, which had been previously published. Our 
impression is, that there are not so many important questions 
raised and determined in this, as in the two preceding volumes. 
This, however, is nothing ‘to the reporter. He, of all men, is 
obliged to take things as they come ; and is answerable for the 
wworkinanship, but not for the materials. In Wyman v. Dorr, p- 
183, we notice that the court have applied to the action of re- 
plevin the principle, before familiar in trespass and trover, that 
the plaintiff must not only have a property in the goods which are 
the subjects of the suit, but also a right of immediate possession. 
A bailor was therefore held not entitled to maintain replevin 
against an officer who seized the goods as the property of the 
bailee, during the stipulated term of bailment. e recollect that 
Mr. Justice Wilde expressed the same opinion, in a trial in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1822. In Williams v. Williams, p. 135, it was held, 
that in a libel for divorce a mensd et thoro, the marriage of the 

arties must be proved, though the respondent does not appear. 

ill v. Hill, 2 Mass. Rep. 150, was supposed to be an authority 
for dispensing with this proof. We well remember, however, 
that, in 1810, Chief Justice Parsons, in a similar case, informed 
the bar, that there wagan appearance in the case of Hill v. Hill, 
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although it does not so appear from the report; and that in a 
case where there was a default, he and his brethren required the 
proctor of the libellant to furnish evidence of the marrage. In 
Lewis & al, v. Webb, p. 324, the court decided, that the legis- 
lature have no authority, by the constitution, to grant a new trial or 
an appeal, in any case between private citizens. ‘The opinion, as 
pronounced by Mr. Chief Justice Mellen, is able and sound, and 
will reward a careful examination. The courts of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire had previously made similar decisions, which 
we believe to be as unanswerable as they are important. In the 
Appendix to this volume, we find several valuable opinions of the 
justices of the Supreme Court of Maine, given in reply to questions 

ropounded by the Governor, or the Senate, or the House of 

epresentatives, respecting the construction of the constitution of 
that State. 

Probably we were the more pleased at the decision of the case 
of Bussey v. Gilmore, p. 191, on account of certain old-fashioned, 
strict notions of ours, concerning the limited power of towns,—which 
notions we have, more than once, had the mortification to find very 
unceremoniously rejected by an assembled town, notwithstanding 
our own sturdy defence of them. It was held, in the case just 
mentioned, that it was not within the legal authority of a town to 
impose a tax on its inhabitants and the property within it, for the 
purpose of discharging a‘contract made bythe town with the 
corporation of a toll bridge, for the free passage of the bridge by 
the citizens of the town. The “ necessary charges,” for which 
towns are empowered to raise money, were held to extend only 
to expenses incident to the discharge of corporate duties. 

It ill becomes us, perhaps, to question the correctness of the 
decisions of the court of Maine, or of any other court; but we 
cannot resist the conviction, that Davis v. M‘Arthur, p. 27, was 
erroneously decided. The defendant, who was attorney of a 
plaintiff in another suit, indorsed a writ, “ George Wentworth, by 
A. M‘Arthur, his attortiey ;” and the court held him liable for 
costs. We can see neither the reason nor the justice of it. Had 
the court decided that an attorney has not, of course, authority to 
indorse his client’s name on a writ, we might have yielded a re- 
luctant assent,—repugnant as such a decision would have been to 
previous faith and practice. As this was not the ground of the 
determination, we would ask, where is the difference between this 
case and any other in which an act is done by virtue of letter of 
attorney, or other method of procuration? Was it ever before 
heard, that an authorized agent, by executing an instrument, or 
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performing any other act, according to his authority, and express- 
ing that authority on the instrument executed, or in the other act 
performed, renders himself liable? If, in the wide range of prece- 
dent and authority, there be such an instance, we should be grate- 
ful for a sight of it. The doctrine of this case, if we comprehend 
‘the judge who gave the opinion, is this; that an attorney is liable 
for costs, if he puts his name on a writ, in any manner, as attor- 
ney, because “he is presumed to know the law and the obligation 
he assumes by indorsing the original writ, in the character of 
attorney.” This may be reasoning, good reasoning, but we can- 
not feel it. Though it is asserted, that the case of Middlesex 
Turnpike Corporation v. Tufis, 8 Mass. Rep. 266, “ cannot be 
distinguished in principle” from the case in question, we would 
humbly venture to suggest, that, as the statute of Massachusetts 
requires that original writs shall “be indorsed on the back thereof 
by the plaintiff, with his christian and surname, or by his agent or 
attorney,” it might possibly have been supposed, even by Mr. 
Chief Justice Parsons and his associates, that a corporation aggre- 
gate was not within the first provision of the statute, and therefore 
that the indorsement, in that case, ut res magis valeat, must bind 
the agent who had indorsed his own name, as such. Nor do we 
perceive any thing very weak or unusual in such a notion. If we 
mistake not, there are other instances on record, in which an 
agent or attorney, failing to bind his principal, has found himself 
bound. Had the indorser, in this last mentioned case, written the 
christian and surname of the Middlesex ‘Turnpike Corporation on 
the writ, and added, “by R. M. their agent,” we admit the case 
could not be distinguished in principle from Davis v. M‘ Arthur. 

Most of the cases in the volume now on our table, appear to 
have been carefully considered by the court, and well argued by 
the bar. We have always regarded Mr. Greenleaf’s Reports as 
creditable to the State of Maine as well as to himself. If we 
were inclined to hint at a circumstance, which we have habitually 
considered as a blemish in too many of the opinions of the court, 
as published in these volumes, we should refer to the reliance 
which seems to be placed on the accumulation of obiter dicta, in 
settling a new point, rather than on their own powers of analogi- 
cal reasoning. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





Double-Stars. Professor Stune, of Dorpat, to whose hands Frauen- 
hofer’s large refracting telescope has been intrusted, has determined on 
a review of all the double-stars already observed, as well as on a minute 
examination of the heavens from the north pole to fifteen degrees of 
south declination, with respect to these objects. He has now accom- 
plished one third of the labor, and has found one thousand double-stars 
of the first four classes ; among which, eight hundred are new, and of 
these, nearly three hundred are of the firet class. He extends the 
examination to all stars of the 8th.and 8.9 magnitude. 


Russia. Russian literature has made a rapid progress since the com- 
mencement of the century. From 1700 to 1800 only about three thou- 
sand works were printed in that empire, and, since the latter period, 
more than eight thousand volumes have appeared. Three hundred and 
fifty authors are now living, the greater part of them unknown, even by 
name, to the rest of Europe. 


Population. The poptftation of the Netherlands appears to be increas- 
ing. The following is the state of the population for six consecutive 
years. 


Bm 10800. 0 61d 6 okaid é dw dite sweet oferein 5,642,552 
Se ere rrr ee 5,692,323 
pe oe Pee 5,767,038 
We Uta 69 0.6 Rete & ae ake s tk 6 ae 5,838,123 
at ae ee a ak oe 5,913,526 
ee ae ee a ce a ee 5,993,666 


The proportion of male to female births is much the same as in England. 
In the Netherlands, it is as 1000 to 950; in England, as 1000 to 947; in 
France, as 1000 to 937; and in Naples, as 1000 to 955. This agreement, 
of the cause of which we shall probably always remain ignorant, is as 
remarkable for its singularity as for its constancy. 


Longevity of Animals. A little treatise by Aristotle, on the length of 
the lives of animals, has recently been republished at Géttingen, with 
notes by Professor Schultz. These notes contain a summary of all that 
is known on the subject by the moderns. M. Schultz gives an account 
of some very curious experiments on cercerie ephemere ; and, although, 
of all vertebral animals, birds are those which have the shortest lives, 
he brings forward, in opposition to these beings of a few hours, the in- 
stance of a paroquet, carried, in 1633, from Italy into France, which was 
still living in 1743, and which, consequently, was above one hundred and 
ten years old. He also quotes the no less remarkable fact of a fish, 
taken at Kayserslautern, in 1497, in a reservoir, where it had been de- 
J . . 
posited two hundred and sixty-seven years before, as appeared from a 
ring of copper with which its head was encircled. hales, which, 
according to Buffon, live for one thousand years, are not forgotten; but 
M. Schultz prudently observes, that the celebrated naturalist may per- 
haps have been deceived on that point. 

VOL. I. 20 
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Voyage of Discovery. An English journal says, “The Board of Admi- 
ralty have determined on fitting out another expedition to the Arctic 
Seas. The direction and immediate objects of the intended expedition, 
however, are different from those of the former voyages, and the promo- 
tion of the interests of our fisheries forms a very material inducement 
for the present undertaking. Our knowledge of Spitzbergen is almost 
entirely confined to its western coast, and a wide field for discovery re- 
mains unexplored on the eastern shores of that island. The first object, 
therefore, of the intended expedition, is the survey of its eastern coast, 
where, it is expected, that new and prolific fishing-ground me be dis- 
covered, which will be attended with great benefit to our Northern 
fishery, the seas on the western side of Spitzbergen being nearly ex- 
hausted. Captain Parry has been selected for this interesting survey, 
and the Hecla is to be prepared for the performance of this service 
during the next year. An ultimate, and still more interesting object 
is subsequently to be attempted, which will require all the energy and 
enterprize of the distinguished officer to whom this service is to be 
entrusted. We understand the Hecla will take out with her boats or 
small vessels of peculiar construction, in which Captain Parry and a 
party of the Hecla’s officers and men are to attempt actually to reach 
the North Pole, leaving the ship in the neighbourbood of Spitzbergen. 
This attempt is made at the suggestion of the Royal Society.” 


Ancient Coin. A fine and well preserved gold coin of king Edward III. 
was lately found by George Bidgood, a gardener, of Axbridge, while dig- 
ging up some ground near that ancient town. Its present weight is 
exactly one hundred and eighteen grains troy; and it is about the size 
of a modern half-crown in circumference. Edward III. is said by many 
historians, to have struck the first gold coins in England; but Hume 
says, they are to be found so early as Henry III’s time, about a century 
before. Guthrie’s Chronological Tables say, gold was first coined in 
1344 (18th Edward III.); if they are correct, this piece may be one of 
the earliest, and most valuable. 


Buried Forests. At Lawrence Park, four miles beyond Linlithgow, 
there is a piece of ground lower than the adjoining country, and covered 
with moss, but tolerably dry, which the proprietor opened with the view 
of forming a pond. About four feet under the surface, a great number 
of large trees were discovered, which were pronounced to be oak; the 
wood was still fresh and fit for use, and there was also found strewed 
wen fe soil, among the trees, a vast quantity of nuts like those of 
the hazel. 


Valuable Discovery. One of the most simple and useful discoveries in 
agriculture, is to mix layers of green or new-cut clover with la of 
straw in ricks or stacks ; thus the strength of the clover is absorbed by 
the straw, which, thus impregnated, both horses and cattle eat greedily, 
and the clover is dried and prevented from heating. This practice is , 
particularly calculated for second crops of clover and rye-grass. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A Compendium of the Flora of the Northern and Middle States, 
containing Generic and Specific Descriptions of all the Plants, exclusive 
of Cryptogamia, hitherto found in the United States, North of the 
Potomac. By John Torrey, M. D. 

Authentic Key to the Art of Short-Hand Writing, by which the 
Language of a Public Speaker may be recorded as fast as delivered, in 
a style at once beautiful and legible. By M. T. C. Gould. 

American Natural History, Voi. I. Part 1; containing Twenty-two 
finely engraved Copperplates. By John D. Godman, M. D. Philadel- 
phia. H.C. Carey & I. Lea. 


DRAMA. 


The Theatrical Contributions of “Jacques” to the United States 
Gazette; being an Account of the Performances at the New Theatre, 
Philadelphia, during the season of 1825-6. Philadelphia. Ash & 
Mason. 

Oberon, or the Charmed Horn; a Romantic Fairy Tale. In Two 
Acts. New York. E.M. Murden, 18mo. pp. 58. 

Paul Pry; a Comedy. In Three Acts. New York. E. M. Murden. 
18mo. pp. 40. 

Three Dee , or All on the Wing; a Farce. In Two Acts. By the 
Author of “ Family Jars.” New York. E. M. Murden. 18mo. pp. 44. 


EDUCATION. 


Kelly’s First Spelling-Book, or Child’s Instructer; designed for 
Sunday and Common Schools. Containing Lessons in Orthography, 
Reading, &c. By Hall J. Kelly, A.M. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands, 
18mo. pp. 83. ‘ : 

Lights of Education, or Mr. Hope and His Family ; a Narrative for 
Young Persons. Bya Lady. Part II. Baltimore. E, J. Coale. 

An Introduction to Algebra upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. 
By Warren Colburn. Stereotype Edition. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & 
Co. 12mo. pp. 276. é Re 

Geography for Beginners, or the Instructer’s Assistant in giving First 
Lessons from Maps; with an Atlas, adapted exclusively to the Work. 
By Emma Willard, Principal of the Troy Female gerry § 

A His of the United States of America, on a plan adapted to the 
Capacity of Youth, and designed to aid the Memory by systematic 
Arrangement and interesting Associations. [llustrated by Engravings. 
By the Rev. Charles A. Goodrich. A New Edition. Hartford. 8. G. 
Goodrich. 18mo. pp. 316. 

Outlines of Modern Geography, on a new plan, carefully adapted to 
Youth. With numerous Engravings of Cities, Manners, Customs, and 
Curiosities ; accompanied by an Atlas. By the Rev. Charles A. Good- 
rich. Second Edition. Boston. 8. G. Goodrich. 18mo. pp. 252. 
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The Juvenile Scholar’s Arithmetical Assistant, or a New Ciphering- 
Book, comprising a Series of Sums and Questions in the first Rules. 
By C. W. Bazeley. Second Edition, improved. 

Manual of Mutual Instruction ; consisting of Mr. Fowle’s Directions 
for Introducing in Common Schools the Improved System adopted in 
the Monitorial School, Boston. With an Appendix, containing some 
Considerations in Favor of the Monitorial Method, and a Sketch of its 
Progress, &c. By William Russell. Boston. Wait, Greene, & Co. 
12mo. pp. 131. 

The First Book, or Spelling Lessons for Primary Schools. Boston. 
Munroe & Francis. 18mo. pp. 120. 

Conversations on Common Things; or, Guide to Knowledge. With 
Questions for the Use of Schools and Families. By a Teacher. New 
Edition. Boston. Munroe & Francis. 18mo. pp. 288. 


HISTORY. 


The History and Present State of the Town of Newburyport. By 
Caleb Cushing. Newburyport. F.W. Allen. 12mo. pp 120. 

Topographical and Historical Sketches of the Town of Lancaster, 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; furnished for the Worcester 
Magazine and Historical Journal. By Joseph Willard. Worcester. 
Charles Griffin. 8vo. pp. 90. 

This pamphlet on every page evinces in its author the true spirit of an antiquary. 
None but a man thoroughly imbued with the love of facts, could have collected such a 
mass of them as is here embodied. The laborious service, however. entitles the author 
to the thanks of the public; and the result must prove bighly acceptable to those who 
are particularly interested in the ancient town, whose records have been so diligently 
searched, as well as to the future historian of this part of our country. 

The act of incorporation of the town of Lancaster was prior to that of the county 
of Worcester. The author must necessarily, therefore, have consulted. the records 
of Middlesex, to which Worcester once belonged. And, if we mistake not, it was 
prior even to the incorporation of Middlesex, which must have sent him to the 
records of Suffolk for some of his facts. Notwithstanding the difficulty of collecting 
information from such divers sources, and from records necessarily imperfect and 
almost illegible from their age, Mr. Willard has written out the civil and ecclesiastical 
history of his ancient town with great minuteness, and, we believe, with the most 
scrupulous regard to the accuracy of his dates. The history of the successive genera- 
tions of several of the most ancient families of the town, will render the work highly 
interesting and valuable to the descendants of those families, now scattered over 
almost the whole of New England, and not merely New England, but the interior of 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 

The statistics of the town are very full, and the whole is interspersed with inter- 
esting and amusing anecdotes, illustrative of individual characters and of ancient 
times. We wish others, as competent to the task as the authors of this pamphlet 
and of the History of Newburyport, lately published, could be induced to undertake 
similar accounts of all the towns in the State, whose particular histories have never 
been written. This, it seem to us, is the only way in which full and accurate mate- 
rials can be collected for a general history of the State. And accurate histories of 
the States, are the best materials for a general history of the country. 


Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Vol. I. Part II. 
Philadelphia. H.C. Carey & I. Lea. 
LAW. is 


Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts. By Octavius Pickering, Counsellor at Law. 
No. II. Vol. III. Boston. Hiliard, Gray, & Co. 
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Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Court of 
Judicature for the State of New Hampshire, commencing with Strafford, 
September Term, 1825, and ending with Hillsborough, April Term, 
1836, Vol. III. Part II. Concord. J.B. Moore. 8vo. 


MEDICINE. 


A Dissertation on the Prophylactic Management of Infancy and 
Early Childhood. Read before the Massachusetts Medical Society, at 
their Annual Meeting, June 7, 1826. By J. H. Flint. Northampton. 
T. Watson. 8vo. pp. 20. 

Observations on the Preservation of the Teeth, and the Accidents of 
Extracting. By Theodore Eswein, Surgeon Dentist, Member of the 
Medical Society of South Carolina. Price 50 cents. 

American Modern Practice ; or, a Simple Method of Prevention and 
Cure of Diseases. By James Thacher. A New Edition, improved. 
Boston. Cotton & Barnard. 8vo. pp. 796. 

Hooper’s Medical Dictionary. A New Edition. New York. J. & J. 
Harper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Etymological Dictionary and Expositor of the English Language. 
By William Grimshaw. Second Edition, carefully revised and enlarged. 
Philadelphia. 

The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. Third American Edition. 
New York. C.S. Van Winkle. 12mo. pp. 280 and 308. 

The Two Friends, or Religion the Best Guide for Youth. 

An Appeal to the Public in General, and the People of Virginia in 
Particular, by Matthew H. Rice, late Selling and General Agent for 
the Penitentiary, showing when and how the Defalcation occurred in 
the Fiscal and Stock Account of that Institution. - 

The Fashionable American Letter Writer, or the Art of Polite Cor- 
respondence. With Forms of Complimentary Cards. To the whole 
is prefixed, Directions for Letter Writing, and Rules for Composition. 
Boston. James Loring. 18mo. pp. 179. 

The Four Ages of Life, a Gift for Every Age. Translated from the 
French of the Count De Segur. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 

The Nomenclature and Expositor of the English Language, in which 
the Meaning of Each Word is clearly explained, and Orthoépy of Every 
Syllable accurately pointed out, according to Walker’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary. By Hezekiah Burhans. 

Remarks on Greek Grammars, from the American Journal of Educa- 
tion. Boston. 8vo. pp. 27. 

A View of South America and Mexico, comprising their History, the 
Political Condition, Geography, Agriculture, Commerce, &c. of the 
Republics of Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Peru, the United Provinces 
of South America and Chili. With a complete History of the Revolu- 
tion in Each of the Independent States. By a Citizen of the United 
States. Two Volumes in One. New York. H. Huntington. 12mo. 
pp. 204 and 2330. 

Vindication of the Conduct and Character of Henry D. Sedgwick 
against certain Charges made by the Hon. Jonas Platt ; together with 
some Statements and Inquiries, intended to elicit the Reasons of the 
Award in the case of the Greek Frigates. New York. J. Seymour. 
8vo. pp. 24. 
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The Claims of Citizens of the United States of America on the 
Government of Naples, Holland, and France. By Edward Everett. 
Cambridge. Hilliard & Metcalf. 8vo. pp. 152, 

A Geographical View of the World, embracing the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Pursuits of Every Nation. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. Re- 
vised, corrected, and improved, by James G. Percival, M. D. 


' MUSIC. 

A New and Complete Preceptor for the German Flute ; together 
with a Collection of Airs, Marches, Waltzes, &c. Price 75 cents. 
Albany. D. Steele & Sons. 

NOVELS. 

Bracebridge Hall, or the Humorist ; a Medley, By Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. Third American Edition, New York. C. S. Van Winkle. 
12mo. pp. 309 and 316. 

A History of New York, from the Beginning of the World to the 
End of the Dutch Dynasty. By Diedrich Knickerbocker. Fifth 
American Edition. New York. C. 8. Van Winkle. 12mo. pp. 300 
and 268. 

Ambrose and Eleanor, or the Adventures of Two Children, deserted 
on an Uninhabited Island. Translated from the French. Philadelphia. 
R. Desilver. 12mo. pp. 132. 

Charlotte Temple. A Tale of Truth. By Mrs. Rowson. Philadel- 
phia. J.Grigg. 18mo. pp. 144. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


A Sketch of the Character of John Adams, delivered in the Church, 
Barton Square, Salem, on the 9th of July, 1826, the Lord’s Day after 
his interment; with notices of the Character of the late Mrs. Adams. 
By Henry Colman. Salem. J. & R. Buffum. 8vo. pp. 28. 

A Sermon delivered July 9th, 1826, the Sunday following the Death 
of the Hon. John Adams, a former President of the United States. By 
Aaron Bancroft, D. D.’ Worcester. 8vo. pp. 15. 

In this discourse are briefly and forcibly stated some of the essential moral quali- 
ties of a good ruler in a republic. It contains also a short biographical notice of the 
life of Mr. Adams, a chronological statement of some of his most important public 
services, and an account of his first introduction to the court of St. James. 


A Discourse pronounced before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at the 
Anniversary Celebration, on the 31st of August, 1826. By Joseph Story. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 8vo. pp. 58. : 

An Oration delivered at Germantown, Pennsylvania, on the 20th of 
July, 1826, in Commemoration of the virtues and services of Thomas 
Jefferson and John Adams. By Walter R. Johnson. Philadelphia. 
R. H. Small. 8vo. pp. 25. 

An Address delivered at Plymouth, Massachusetts, at the Consecra- 
tion of “ Plymouth Lodge,” September 6, A. L. 5826. By James Gordon 
Carter. Plymouth. Allen Danforth. 8vo. pp. 37. 

An Oration, delivered on Monday, 4th of July, 1825, in Commemora- 
tion of American Independence, before the Supreme Executive of the 
Commonwealth and the City Council and thé Inhabitants of Boston. 
By Charles Sprague. Printed by order of the City Council. New 
Edition. Boston. True & Greene. 8vo. pp. 30. 
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Address delivered before the Philological Society of Middlebury 
College, on 15th of August. By Jonathan E. Southwayd. Mont- 
pelier. E. P. 


alton. 8vo. Pp. 15. 
An Oration pronounced at Middlebury, befor® the Associated Alumni 
of the College, on the evening of Commencement, August 16th, 1826. 
By Beriah Green. Castleton. Ovid Miner. 8vo. pp. 34. 


POETRY. 


Lyric Poems. By William B. Tappan. With a very beautiful 
Frontispiece. Philadel hia. Ash & Mason, 12mo. 

The Beauties of Sir Walter Scott and Thomas Moore, Esq., selected 
from their Works; with Historical and Explanatory Notes. By a 
Gentleman of Philadelphia. Philadelphia. 

The Songster’s Museum; a New and Choice Collection of Popular 
Songs, selected from the best Authors. Hartford. Henry Benton. 
18mo. pp. 72. 

Horace in New York. A Satire. New York. 


POLITICS. 


Message from the President of the United States, transmitting copies 
of the several Instructions to the Ministers of the United States to the 
Government of France, and of the Correspondence with said Govern- 
ment having reference to the Spoliations committed by that power on 
the Commerce of the United States anterior to September 30, 1800, &c. 
in compliance with a resolution of the Senate. Washington. Gales & 
Seaton. 8vo. pp. 840. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


New Ideas on Population ; with Remarks on the theories of Malthus 
and Godwin. Second Edition. To which is | ag a new Preface, 
containing a brief Examination of the opinions of MM. Say and Sismondi 
on the same subject. By Alexander Hi. Everett. Boston. Cummings, 
Hilliard, & Co. 8vo. pp. 125. 


THEOLOGY. 


Short Practical Essays on the Sabbath. By a Clergyman of New 
England. Norwich. Thomas Robinson. 18mo. pp. 107. 

Sermon preached in the Chapel of Nassau Hall, August 13, 1826. 
By Archibald Alexander. Published at the Request of the Students of 
the College. Philadelphia. 

The Canon of the Old and New Testaments ascertained, or the Bible 
complete without the Apocrypha and Unwritten Traditions. By Archi- 
bald Alexander. 

An Essay on Terms of Communion, by the Rev. Charles Brooks, of 
Goshen, New Hampshire, being an Examination into the propriety of 
the Doctrine held by Baptists, of preventing all such of participating in 
the Sacrament vs have not been immersed. 

A Sermon on the Adaptation of Christianity. By Alvan Lamson, 
Minister of the First Church in Dedham. Dedham. 8vo. pp. 18. 

Unitarianism the Way of the Lord. A Sermon delivered to the First 
Congregational Society in Burlington, Vermont, April, 1826. By George 
G. Ingersoll. Burlington. pp. 50. 
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AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKSss» 


Practical Observations on Popular Education. By H. Brougham, Esq. 
M.P. F,R.S. From the Twentieth London Edition. Boston. Pub- 
lished at the Office of the “ Massachusetts Journal.” 8yo. pp. 36. 

We are glad to perceive, that this rich and instructive pamphlet has been reprinted 
in Boston, in a form calculated for wide circulation. And we think it will augur ill for 
the character and discrimination of our reading public, if one edition is not eagerly 
sought for in this country, where almost all education may in the strictest sense be 
called popular, when twenty have been quickly disposed of in England. The spirit 
of the author is truly philagthrophic ; and the mite as we should anticipate, is full 
of the most judicious and practical remarks upon the means of diffusing knowledge ; 
most of which are as applicable to the condition of our community as to that of the 
country where they were suggested anc first published. 


The Acting American Theatre. No. VII. Containing the Tragedy 
of “Isabella, or the Fatal Marriage.” Embellished with a Portrait of 
Mrs. Barnes, in the character of Isabella. Philadelphia. 

Fabulas Literarias de D. Tomas de Yriarte. New York. Behr & 
Kahl. 18mo. pp. 176. 

Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, 
in the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, by Major Dénham, Captain Clapper- 
ton, and the late Dr. Oudney ; extending across the Great Desert to the 
te degree of Northern Latitude, and from Kouka, in Bornou, to 
Saékatoo, the capital of the Felatah Empire. With an Appendix. By 
Major Dixon Denham and Captain Hugh Clapperton, the Survivors of 
the Expedition. Boston. Cummings, Iilliard,& Co. 8vo. pp. 431. 

Tales Round a Winter Hearth. By Jane and Ann Maria Porter. 
2 Vols. in 1. New York. J.&J. Harper. 12mo. pp. 296. 

The Boyne Waters. A Tale. By the O’Hara Family. New York. 
J. & J. Harper.. 12mo, pp. 285 and 288, 

The Spectator ; with Notes and a General Index. Complete in Two 
Volumes. New York. S. Marks. pp. 414 and 434. 

Damon and Pythias. A Tragedy. In Five Acts. By R. Shiell, Esq. 

igh by Bernard Barton. Boston. Munroe & Francis. 18mo. 
PPhe Character of Julius Cesar; a Debate. By James Sheridan 
Knowles, Glasgow. Boston,. Wait, Greene,& Co. 12mo. pp. 52. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare. In 10 Vols. With the 
Corrections and Illustrations of Dr. Johnson, G. Steevens, and others. 
Revised by Isaac Reed, Esq. New York. Collins & Hannay. 12mo. 
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